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INTONATION: LEVELS VERSUS CONFIGURATIONS 
Dwicut L. BoLINGER 


The partisans of level-analysis of English intonation have made it plain that 
they consider the pitch levels (four is the favored number) to be relative. The 
most recent statement, that of G. L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., includes 
this qualification explicitly: “it is relative, not absolute, pitch that is being dis- 
cussed.””' (In the remarks to follow I shall use Trager-Smith’s analysis as a 
point of departure and return, since it represents the most concise and logical 
refinement of the phonemic technique transferred to intonation levels. The 
arguments apply, however, to all attempts to reduce intonation to the reciproca- 
tion of four levels of pitch). 

Unfortunately we are not enlightened on How relative these relative pitches 
are supposed to be. Adopting Trager’s numbers? of 1 for lowest to 4 for highest, 
can we say that it is possible for [3] to be an allophone of /2/? Or, at an extreme, 
for [4] to be an allophone of /2/? Or are the zones of absolute pitch for each 
pitch phoneme mutually exc'usive, for any given speaker on a given occasion? 
In other words, does the relativity of these “relative” tones allow of overlapping, 
or are they relative only within their proper limits? 

Lacking this information, we shall have to make both assumptions, testing 
them for internal consistency and to judge whether the conclusions that have 
been drawn will cohere in view of known pattern identities. 

Assume, first, that the pitch phonemes are entirely relative. Each pitch pho- 
neme would be free to range over the whole register of the speaker’s voice, with 
no limitation save that /4/ would at a given moment always be higher than 
/3/, /3/ than /2/, and /2/ than /1/. Give the four pitches the benefit of the 
doubt and say that all intonation morphemes are expressible in terms of this 
number of variables. 

On this assumption we gather that if there is a pitch morpheme that is keyed 
to four different pitches, the entire morpheme might be shifted to a higher or 
a lower set of frequencies without disturbing the internal relationships of the 
four pitches; similarly the total range of pitch could be expanded or compressed 
without disturbing these relationships. It would follow that no pitch phoneme 
could be identified out of some context, and that a given absolute pitch could 
correspond to any of the four pitch phonemes.’ 


1 An outline of English structure 41 (Norman, Oklahoma, 1951). 

2 The reverse of Pike’s. 

* With the exception, of course, that the highest absolute pitch possible for /4/ would 
not, in a morpheme embodying all four pitches, be possible for /3/, and similarly down the 
line. 
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The consequences are embarrassing, for in any pitch morpheme keyed to 
fewer than four pitches, we could never tell which one or ones had been left 
out. There would be no way to distinguish 123 from 234, 121 from 232 or 242 
or 343 or 131 or 141, and a morpheme consisting of but one pitch phoneme 
might be 1, 2, 3, or 4. If pitches were completely relative we could not, to take 
an example, fall back on a preceding morpheme such as 1342 to establish a kind 
of scale by which a 4 might be judged to be 4—1342 itself might be shifted up 
a fifth without having its identity destroyed. 

The one heavy supporting argument for the assumption of unlimited rela- 
tivity is that 231 and 241, for example, are actually synonymous. Trager-Smith’s 
wording in likening the two is that “All the examples given so far can be said 
over again with a distinctly higher pitch replacing each instance of /3/.’* This 
can only mean that the examples are the same examples, but to avoid too ex- 
treme an interpretation I have labeled them synonyms, which I agree that they 
are. Trager-Smith also identify a morpheme consisting solely of /3/ with another 
consisting solely of /4/, calling them an echo-question (How do they study?). 
I may add that in my dialect an echo-question may be uttered at a lower and 
a still lower pitch, so that if we are categorizing the synonymy as a case of 
“echo-questions,”’ we get /1/ = /2/ = /3/ = /4/. 

But—even though I would carry it farther in analyzing my own dialect— 
to say that /3/ = /4/ is enough to nullify my first assumption. Since the two 
morphemes are synonymous, there would be no way of telling that a phoneme 
/3/ was involved in one and a phoneme /4/ in the other, if pitches were com- 
pletely relative; the two morphemes could not be uttered simultaneously, and 
since our standard—on the assumption of absolute relativity—could shift in 
passing from one to the other, they would be indistinguishable. Yet they are 
distinguished with assurance in Trager-Smith’s analysis. Despite the real and 
admitted synonymy of 231 and 241, or of 3 and 4, we must therefore conclude 
that those who adopt the four-level analysis are not talking about PURELY 
relative tones, but about tones that may rove each in its own bailiwick but no 
farther.5 

So to the other assumption, that we are dealing with mutually exclusive ranges 
of pitch. I propose to test it with group reactions to a series of intonations. 
These have been set up to conform to the assumption, but comprise changes 
which, according to the assumption, would be regarded as allophonic. The 
object is to see whether the “‘allophonic” changes produce semantic contrasts. 

Test I. Trager-Smith’s analysis recognizes no contrast between a lower and a 
higher double-bar juncture (rising sentence-final intonation). So far as we are 
told, the end-pitch in their example *How “do they study || can be anywhere 
from a semitone to an octave higher than the last preceding pitch; and since 


4 Op. cit. 43. 

5 Trager-Smith partly confirm this in the reference (p. 60) to ‘‘the scope of each of the 
pitch phonemes—that is, the extent of the material included under each pitch.’’ This does 
not help us, of course, as far as possible overlappings, or of possible changes of scope from 
moment to moment, or as far as precisely wHaT is included at a given moment is concerned. 
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it is a fact that the end-pitch on such a question can vary within wide limits, 
we must take it that according to the system the differences in pitch are ir- 
relevant. I may say in passing that in my own speech there is a difference in 
meaning between *Gee *I wish I hadn’t forgotten to do it || with a low end-rise 
and the same locution with a high end-rise—the latter is more self-accusing; 
this is something a group test could probably verify, though the tests that I 
shall report here do not bear upon it. For the moment I do not challenge the 
identification of [|| (high)] and [|| (low)] as allophones of /||/. 

My first test involves the same sequences as Trager-Smith’s “How *do they 
study ||, but I have substituted the locution cited above, *Gee *I wish I hadn’t 
forgotten to do it ||, to provide a little more bulk for the assumed allophones 
and also to imitate something well known to every radio-listener, the advertise- 
ment for Life Saver candy, Gee, I wisht I had a nickel, the intonation of which 
enters into the test. 





A recording was made of the example, spoken in three different ways, which 
are traced in Figure 1.° In the first way my intent was to make as nearly as 
possible a steady rise in pitch beginning at the lowest pitch on the profile, imitat- 
ing the intonation of the Life Saver advertisement. In the second way my intent 
was to hold a level tone after the drop and on to the end, with a slight rise on 
it; in the third way to do the same, but with a rise on zt that would approximate 
the end-pitch of the first way (actually I came within one full tone of it). Since, 
after the initial fall and up to the rise in pitch on the final word it (which is by 
definition a double-bar juncture and consequently the same in all three), no 
one of the patterns exhibits a skip sufficient to justify invoking a transition 
from one of the four pitch levels to another,’ all three are identical in terms of 
Trager-Smith’s analysis as they have stated it. Configurationally, however, 
there is a marked difference: in the second way and the third way there is a 
fall succeeded by a level succeeded by an upskip; in the first way there is a fall 
succeeded by a steady rise which absorbs the end-rise as part of it. 


* Thanks go herewith to Professor Fred W. Householder, Jr., who kindly worked out 
the graphs on the sound-spectrograph machine at Indiana University. 

7 The difference between the projected pitches on & in the first and second ways is only 
a little over a semitone, so that there is either a change of level on both or no change of 
level on either. 
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The O’s received the following instructions: 


In this part you will hear the words Gee, I wish I hadn’t forgotten to do it! spoken in three 
different ways. One of the three is somewhat of a misfit—the two others match pretty 
closely, but this one way, though similar to them, is a little more ‘‘foreign.”’ Pick out the 
‘foreign, misfit’? one and check it, below (each way will be heard only once, but the re- 
cording will be played four times): 


CHECK WHICH WAY IS THE ‘FOREIGN, MISFIT” WAY 


The first way____ 
The second way. 
The third way__ 


Responses were as follows:* 


I I Ill 
I eis ii vans dun aGainannbals GieRnesbanh see pid dale eiamaes 12 0 2 
Sas rained a crash Sara Sis ern PUL acral aat areal hove ala ale wees tee ms & 4 
(ERA Ee et nO Ne oe ROR RN erg Oe! 9 O O 
Moodie ccnr bry soe <n SE SNORT ey Pcie Caeee NE eS ROE ROA IAC oes tees * 2-4 
NI sawing, oo a oh eck Sh whew eked ooh stad GTN eork Rae ey ese ee a s&s 


The figures are conclusive. The O’s identified the smImILAR CONFIGURATIONS 
and differentiated the DISSIMILAR CONFIGURATIONS without regard for any as- 
sumed identity of pitch-level sequences. If the example is a valid one, then, in 
terms of what Trager and Smith are attempting to measure, in order to accom- 
modate it their scheme will have to be qualified in one or more of the following 
ways: (1) To allow for an ARBITRARY chopping up of a smooth rise; by thus 
“sacrificing the obvious to the ingenious” it would be possible to get a different 
sequence in the first of the three ways above. (2) To limit the rise permissible 
for double-bar juncture, which in turn would necessitate revising the treatment 
of juncture by introducing gradations or some other factor; this would differen- 
tiate the second and third ways above, making the test inconclusive since it is 
predicated on their identity. (3) To recognize an intonational continuum in this 
one instance’; this would save the day for the example in question, but not for 
others that might be devised. The first qualification would involve many con- 
tradictions, and the two others would be at best hard to digest. 

In Test I no reference was made to a particular meaning; the O’s were left to 
their own devices in choosing a criterion of similarity. 

Test II approaches the same contrast—that between a steady rise and an 
upskip—on the basis of a more or less specific meaning. In the Trager-Smith 
example *How “do they study || I am conscious of a different implication when 


8 A was a class in remedial reading (mostly teachers) at Occidental College; B, two 
combined graduate-level classes at the University of New Mexico; C, an undergraduate 
class at the University of Southern California; D, a graduate-level class at the University 
of Michigan. I wish to thank Professor Charles N. Butt and Miss Helen J. Rogers of Oc- 
cidental College, Professor R. M. Duncan of the University of New Mexico, and Professor 
L. B. Kiddle of the University of Michigan, for their assistance. 

* As Pike more or less does with the profile that consists of a series of downskips. 
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the portion do they stud- rises gradually in pitch instead of remaining relatively 
level—the rise makes the question more wheedling, and the greater the rise, 
the more wheedling it is. Rather than this locution, however, I substituted *He 
isn’t going to hurt you || as easier to define in terms of a concrete situation with 
specific attitudes." 

Figure 2 shows the two curves matched according to consonantal breaks." 
The reader will note that in II the pitch again rises too steadily to afford any 
division other than an arbitrary one between levels in a four-level system—if 
there are levels at all, the number would have to be six plus terminal juncture 
or seven if the last rise is counted; but the levels are themselves slanted upward, 
which suggests that the breaks in the line are accidental—instead of counting 
the upslant as irrelevant and the breaks as significant, the breaks become irrele- 
vant and the slant is significant. This is the more credible as the breaks corre- 





Fia. 2 


spond to the incidence of certain consonants. Also worth noting is the fact that 
the terminal upskip in I actually attains a higher pitch than the end-pitch of IT. 
The O’s received the following instructions: 


In this part, imagine yourself as talking to someone, either a child or an adult, who is 
about to visit a dentist and dreads the visit. You want to be reassuring and so you say, 
He isn’t going to hurt you. On the record you will hear this sentence spoken in two different 
ways. One of the two ways might be used with anyone, child or adult, on almost any oc- 
casion, and is more matter-of-fact. The other of the two ways is more likely to be used with 
a child, or with someone treated as a child, and is intended to comfort or coax. This latter 





10 Several group tests with other phrases have convinced me that at this stage of un- 
familiarity with intonation, self-judgment has to be based on the crudest materials that 
can be used consistently with the problem to be tested. It is not that discrimination is 
absent with more refined materials, but that to explicate it in an artificial setting requires 
distinctions that are relatively easy to grapple with. For the same reason I should point 
out that the meanings assigned to the intonations of the tests are not necessarily basic to 
the intonations, but may be partly colored by the verbal concomitants. 

1 By slightly skewing the two time-scales it was—by coincidence—possible to match 
the consonantal breaks almost perfectly. The figure shows the second repetition of the first 
way and the first repetition of the second way. 
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way, the ‘‘child-comforting-coaxing’”’ way, is the one you are asked to mark. Check it, 
below (each way will be heard twice, and the recording will be played three times) : 


CHECK WHICH WAY IS THE “CHILD-COMFORTING-COAXING” WAY 





The first way. 
The second way. 





Responses were as follows: 


iI ff 

NE Vi oeS cant el Ot a Se aes eet bs te sda Rae 2 12 
ON i hol ig lice teers isc lbp aca con eit ine glen obs di mciggios Asatte thee Ss 3 612 
EE ee Pe ey eee ee AC en mee ee 5 4 
A i Sen haar ohana goth ct sebonr oid Scie AIRCON aiesealiatoias: Oi6is eaves Gomwlarseoo 1 10 
eee eligi Dad aM rt ad gee Sears gl” HER AR BOW ont Doc eae ctl iy diy BANANA! We Ly bes 11 38 


Again it seems to be demonstrated that the configuration-continuum is what 
counts, not a particular sequence of levels. 

Test III is designed to meet an objection: that the difference between the 
two intonation morphemes of Test II is “esthetic,” and that basically they are 
the same. By relegating Part II and its contrasts to a non-linguistic limbo, a 
four-level analysis that finds them to be “the same’’ is rescued. 

But first a glance at the logic of the objection. Dismissing the “non-intellec- 
tual” follows the Prague definition of the phoneme, and has been applied (by 
Karcevskij, for example) to the analysis of intonation, and is in accord with 
the phonemic approach to intonation. Can intellectual and emotional meanings 
be distinguished in intonation? Obviously the distinction has been a good one 
in ordinary segmental phonemics, where its success testifies to its rightness.” 
But we must remember that in that area, contrasts of the sort just described are 
virtually absent (phonesthemes are the exception, not the rule), while in into- 
nation they are ever-present. No one doubts that intonation does express emo- 
tion, part of the time at least; and if it is assumed that emotion is not always 
expressed, then those who make the assumption owe us an explanation. Where 
do emotional meanings stop and intellectual meanings begin? What is an intel- 
lectual meaning? What of the most extreme case: is ‘‘a question” an intellectual 
meaning? But the question Will you help me? subordinates the speaker to his 
interlocutor, while the command Help me superordinates him—these are two 
attitudes which, attentuate them as much as you like, are fundamentally emo- 
tional. All of the supposed intellectual meanings assigned to intonation carry 
some kind of emotional tone. The level-analysts have not equipped us with even 
a rough outline of what is essential in intonational meanings, much less a scale 
of importance for them. Until a tenable distinction is made, no analysis of in- 


12 The deviation in Group C is probably a reflection on the group, two members of which 
were natively bilingual. Its response to Part III is significant in this regard, differing in 
distribution and proportion from the three others. 

18 The success, for example, achieved by disregarding affective length and so identifying 
all instances of the word long by reason of their having the ‘‘same’’ phonemic shape. 
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tonation will be plausible that fails to account for any phonetic fact that reports 
an observed, objective, verifiable contrast." 

My test, however, assumes that the distinction is possible, and asks whether 
a four-level, three-juncture analysis takes care of all the differences commonly 
recognized as purely intellectual or grammatical. It takes the opposition ques- 
tion versus non-question to see whether the system deals with it satisfactorily. 

Test III contrasts a simple end-rise with an end-rise preceded by a slight fall 
—so slight (it need not be more than a semitone) that it could not reach into a 
different level (where there are but four levels) from the one preceding it. In 
other words, the distinction is the one between the simple rising and the falling- 
rising sentence-final intonation. 

Now the contrast—this explanation is necessary before detailing the test—is 
not automatically one between question and non-question, question being sym- 
bolized by simple rising and non-question by falling-rising, inasmuch as both 
intonation types figure in both sentence types. Falling-rising is common in ques- 
tions of the “informed” type, e.g. You’re sure?, where the speaker is pretty sure 
but asks in order to be absolutely sure. In my test, therefore, I am not imposing 
a non-question frame if I use falling-rising as a question. 

Below are the instructions that were given: 


In this part you will hear the following words (imagine them as all spoken continuously 
by one person): You say that it’s too late to ask them in? Why? They’ve already gone? mean- 





4 The difficulty of getting an intonation with an unadulterated intellectual meaning is 
illustrated in the responses obtained by J. J. Dreher in his study of intonation-transfer in 
language-learning, A Comparison of Native and Acquired Language Intonation (University 
of Michigan dissertation, 1950). Giving a group of O’s a set of responses to be made to oral 
stimuli and instructing them to make their responses matter-of-fact, he obtained anything 
but uniform curves in a number of instances. The utterance That’s no good, for example, 
hadat least three contour-shapes: \, —\, and —f/ \ .Clearly if one of these represents 
‘matter of factness,’ the two others do not. The only reasonably satisfying solution is that 
no one intonation is purely matter-of-fact; there are merely feebler colorings of this or 
that emotion. 

Trager-Smith use the terms neutral, normal, and regular (pp. 72, 73, 75, 76; the first two 
in quotes) to refer to patterns of stress, and presumably would apply the same adjectives 
to the intonation that they are describing. The same criticism fits as to intellectual, prob- 
ably in regard to stress, positively in regard to intonation. There may be a ‘‘regular’’ 
intonation by the measure of statistical preponderance, but not in the sense of neutrality 
or absence of emotion. From the physicist’s standpoint, cold is the absence of heat; from 
the physiological standpoint it is an entity in itself, for the body makes certain PosITIVE 
reactions to it—this is clear from the resistance that the physical fact had to meet before 
it was accepted, and from the everyday reference still to degrees of cold—cold, colder, 
coldest. From the standpoint of human reactions and attitudes there is no such thing as a 
mere absence of something—physical non-presence acquires a positive status of its own 
by reason of the polarities automatically set up where there are varying degrees of some- 
thing. I would not emphasize this truism were it not for the fallacy in treatments like 
Trager-Smith’s of apparently positing a hierarchy of intonations. In order to excuse them- 
selves from the only valid treatment of a field—which is to treat the WHOLE of it before 
determinations of value are set—they must erect an entirely fictitious barrier between so- 
called neutral intonations and so-called non-neutral ones. 
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ing, of course, ‘Is it because they have already gone that you say it’s too late?’ The words 
will be spoken in three different ways, but the difference will be only in the last part (the 
They’ve already gone? part). One of the three ways will be nonsense—in fact, it will probably 
not even sound like a question to you. This last way, the ‘‘nonsense, no-question”’ way, 
is the one you are asked to mark, Check it, below (each way will be heard twice, and the 
recording will be played three times): 


CHECK WHICH WAY IS THE “NONSENSE, NO-QUESTION” WAY 


The first way. 
The second way. 
The third way. 











Figure 3 shows the falling pitch on the falling-rising close (the ‘second way’’) 
to be slightly under a full tone on the first repetition and slightly over a full 
tone on the second (the repetitions of the two other ways are also given, for 
comparison). In Figure 4 the second and third ways are matched, and found to 
parallel each other almost exactly in over-all pitch range—most significant of 
all, the difference between the two curves at the point where one turns per- 
ceptibly downward and the other does not is barely more than a semitone. From 
the standpoint of levels, II and III match more closely than I and III. If, then, 
the O’s identify I and III rather than II and III, there must be something rad- 
ically wrong with the four-level, three-juncture system. 

Responses were as follows: 


Ek 
NNN ors a rns, Wis Ach Antara Ser tarahe ce ale catered oo ict wratola en crater eae acs 0 18 1 
IN Foie orc eis Rr ete Rides aren ism am ee aaa a oa en Lee eo 6.4 
anh el cok etd Gite fet Ie 6 Siac st teeta ieee ai. suena as geri al 3 6 6—0 
RN I a She erent a tae, 2 eer nara Wi arene eral hn 0 8 3 
| Er Roe eras) ae eae ee Pe ek mn eee re ene Re 3 41 5 


The conclusion is inescapable that in this context the speaker is too curious 
to use as relatively incurious a question as would be the one employing a falling- 
rising end, whence the falling-rising end automatically becomes a non-question, 
and, as a non-question, is contradicted by the context. The two curves that 
were identified as questions were dissimilar in respect of levels but similar in 
respect of configuration (level followed by rise). The curve that was distin- 
guished from both of them resembled one of the two in respect of levels but dif- 
fered in respect of configuration (level followed by fall followed by rise). From 
the standpoint of level-analysis we have the unheard-of situation where identical 
phonemic shapes give homonyms (question and non-question) whenever a pre- 
sumably non-phonemic differentia (drop in pitch of as little as a semitone) is 
present, and different phonemic shapes (high level and low level) give synonyms 
whenever the same presumably non-phonemic differentia is absent. 

I think it has been sufficiently proved that the basic entity of intonation is a 
pattern, not a pattern in the relatively abstract sense of grammatical recur- 
rences, but in the fundamental, down-to-earth sense of a continuous line that 
can be traced on a piece of paper. Two such patterns can be compared in the 
same way in which two freehand circles can be compared, and their existence 
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as well as their comparability is completely objective. If we are to start in into- 
nation with the evidence of our senses—any other beginning in science is reck- 


Fig. 4 


less—we must start with units such as these, breaking them down later, if nec- 
essary, along lines congenial to them. 
The analogy with the melodic line in music is inescapable. We have seen that 
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the pattern can be shifted from one pitch range to another without becoming 
unrecognizable. It was this very fact about musical melody that laid the foun- 
dations of Gestalt psychology. If we must—as some linguists seem to think— 
affiliate ourselves with a particular brand of psychology in order to get along 
with our work, we had better turn gestaltists in analyzing intonation: the con- 
figuration may range within the limits of the voice register, or be expanded or 
diminished within that range, and still remain the same configuration; “size” 
and “position” do not materially affect it, and recognition is between pattern 
analogs as when a two-year-old recognizes a three-inch replica of a chair as “a 
chair” by attempting to sit on it—intonation could not be a more appropriate 
illustration of the Gestalt if it had been drawn from the book, and no unmodified 
behavioristic monadology can cope with it. 

If we must analyze the configuration, what shall be the particles into which 
we break it down? Four levels are not enough, and with five or six levels there 
would still be left-over contrasts. Of course, as the size of our element approaches 
zero, we get a kind of infinitesimal calculus by which even a perfectly continuous 
figure can be accounted for. It is, however, accounted for in the same way in 
which the evenly spaced stippling on a half-tone accounts for the design of a 
photograph—it is an artificial atomizing imposed from outside that does not 
represent any of the segments or joints of the given. The syllabic phonemes have 
a counterpart in nature. Levels—four or six or sixty—have none. 

I do not mean by this statement to dismiss absolute pitch entirely. A pattern 
that is discernibly higher than a previous pattern within a given context ac- 
quires a somewhat different value by reason of its change in pitch. The pattern 
may even be the same: when we ask Is he coming? with a rise on -ing, and have 
to repeat the question, we are apt to use the same configuration transferred to 
a higher pitch. Out of context, the difference would be insignificant; but related 
to the previous lower pitch it is meaningful. Aside from this contextual effect, 
however, and certain alterations of voice quality incident upon extreme pitches 
such as the falsetto, pitch range plays a role secondary to that of pitch pattern. 
The range is a sort of quantifier of the configuration; just as we find the “chair” 
configuration in all sizes, so we find different magnitudes of intonation patterns. 

The necessary first step is to make a census of configurations. I question 
whether phonemic analysis would ever have been possible without a sizable 
corpus of words to begin with. To be sure, it is sometimes claimed that morpho- 
logical and grammatical criteria should, or at least could, be kept out of pho- 
nemic analysis; perhaps so, but the argument would be more convincing if those 
who make it were not speaking through an enlightenment acquired by the appli- 
cation of the very mixed criteria that they would eschew. Whether, HISTORICALLY, 
phonemic analysis could have been possible without mixed principles is a dif- 
ferent question; once having learned how through unrefined techniques, we may 
be in a position to refine our techniques. The given, which in that instance was 
mainly words and in this instance is mainly intonation morphemes or intonation 
configurations, must in the end determine the technique. And without enough 
of the given, refinements at this stage will simply misfire. My example of how 
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they may misfire I again draw from Trager-Smith (p. 85): “Compare What are 
we having for dinner, Mother? with What are we having for dinner—steak? The 
pattern ¥?||on Mother might be called one of the forms of the ‘vocative’, 
while Y* || on steak is part of the intonation of questions of certain kinds. The 
interchange of these two patterns gives ludicrous results because of the incon- 
gruousness with possible cultural situations, pointing up clearly that the mean- 
ing analysis is not on the level of microlinguistic morphemics.” Had the authors 
collected enough intonation morphemes minimally different from the two cited 
here, and confronted them with one another, they would have avoided com- 
paring a phenomenon which is essentially a morpheme plus suffix (. . . Mother) 
with another which is essentially two independent morphemes. They would also 
have realized that the ‘“‘patterns” are interchangeable without ludicrousness if 
the WHOLE CONFIGURATION is right (compare \What are we having for din/ner 
Mother? with \What are we having for din/ner . . . steak?, both of them iden- 
tical V* || ’s). The pause is more critical than the intonations in making the 
distinction that Trager-Smith have signalized; both intonations may be either 
vocative or interrogative. 

Provided with a census of morphemes, we discover by direct observation 
what segments they have in common. A figure like / is found to consist of a 
rise followed by a fall. The easiest sort of eye-analysis is sufficient at this stage 
to identify forms like this or like — and ~ — _. So long as the curves can be 
plotted, no two persons examining them can disagree overmuch as to their 
shape. 

Of course, if these were merely chance similarities between unique configura- 
tions, they would have little more to commend them than would a calculus of 
levels. They do, to be sure, SEEM more plausible than do the large number of 
levels that would be necessary to account for all contrasts—we have to work 
with elements that lie well above the threshold of discrimination for the simple 
reason that too sharp a distinction would leave many speakers of the language 
unable to cope with it: rises, falls, and sustentions can be heard in or out of con- 
text, while levels grow progressively harder the more there are of them and can 
hardly be referred to any fixed standard—a narrow distinction of pitch must 
for most persons be referred to the immediate context, and judged not abso- 
lutely but only as higher or lower. Aside from this greater attractiveness, how- 
ever, if both geometrical (pattern-segment) and mathematical (level) units were 
equally meaningless, the choice between them would be dictated by conveni- 
ence. 

Suppose, however, that configurations analyzed geometrically into rises, falls, 
and sustentions are responded to in a manner that tallies with the kind and 
number and relative position of the geometrical elements that each possesses. 
A rise terminated by a level, let us say, gets a response more similar to that of 
a continuous rise than to that of a continuous fall. AB is more similar to A than 
to C. This is the situation that I encounter in English intonation, and I believe 
that it enforces a different kind of analysis altogether from the one now in 
vogue. The specific deficiencies that I have pointed out in a treatment such as 
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Trager-Smith’s can be patched up by adding more levels and more junctures; 
but until the real units of intonation—and their phonesthematic character— 
are recognized, there will always be other deficiencies. A proper analysis of in- 
tonation must set the primary value on elements that make morphemes similar, 
not on elements that make them different: ‘231 and 241” (plus a note on syn- 
onymy) is less efficient than “rise-fall” (plus a note on pitch range), because the 
qualifying note in the latter can be generalized for all configurations and does 
not have to be repeated. 

Oddly, a fact that would delight any other kind of scientist—that semantic 
value is correlated with formal shape, the surest guarantee that the forms 
singled out are no accident—seems to strike many linguists completely on the 
blind side. 


University of Southern California. 
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TWO ANGLO-FRENCH ETYMOLOGIES 
Lro SpmrzER 


1. PIMPERNEL, PIMP, WHIMBREL 


The E. term pimpernel,attested in Anglosaxon by Bosworth-Toller in the 11/12th 
cent. (pipeneale) and by the NED since 1265, was originally used to designate 
the great burnet (Sanguisorba officinalis) and the salad burnet (Poterium san- 
guisorba) and was later transferred to a member of the family of the Primulac- 
eae (Anagallis arvensis) which is distinguished by scarlet (also blue and occa- 
sionally white) flowers, the earliest attestation of this meaning being found in a 
15th cent. gloss. All etymologists are agreed that the E. plant-name (as well as 
Germ. pimpernelle, bibernell, Dutch bevernel) are borrowed from Fr. pi(m)pre- 
nelle, but the origin of the Fr. word is unknown according to the REW, s.v. 
*mimpernella: 


It. pimpinella, afrz. piprenelle (> d. bibernell), nfrz. pimprenelle, mfrz. auch biprenelle. 
tosk. bibernella [to be corrected : bibinella, pipernella]. Ursprung und Grundform unbekannt. 
(Bipennula Kluge oder *biperinella [to be corrected: *piperinella] Gamillscheg befriedigen 
nicht). 


In fact *bipennula, suggested before Kluge by Ménage and Diez, a supposed 
derivative from bipennis ‘two-winged’ (referring to the pinnate leaves), is a 
secondary reconstruction of botanists from the Romance forms, unsupported 
by the initial p- of the OF forms the oldest of which! is found in the 12th cent. 
glossary of Tours (cf. Dict. gén.): pipinella—piprenelle, where both lemma and 
interpretamentum seem to reflect the same stem. And Gamillscheg’s etymology 
*piper- inella, from piper ‘pepper’ (with reference to the fruits of our plant 
supposedly similar to grains of pepper) suffers from the basic contradiction be- 
tween a popular suffix and a radical of learned form (the popular development 
being piper > poivre). 

The Romance forms lead us all back to pipinella of the glossary of Tours,” 
a form also reflected by the Anglosaxon pipeneale. The secondary addition of the 
-r- in our word has been explained by Niedermann, Festschrift Louis Gauchat, 
p. 47, as a partial assimilation to the 1, a phenomenon attested in many cases in 
Romania, the best-known of which are Fr. patrouiller (from pat-auger) and Sp. 
estrella; again, the -m is due either to assimilation to the nasal -n- or to an in- 
fluence from hypocoristic-onomatopeic stems such as bimb- bamb-. For—and 


1Q. Prov. pempinela with -e- (attested along with pimpinela) is borrowed from French 
just as is Sp. pimpinela with -l- from Ital. (cf. the name pimpinela de Italia). The Italian 
forms with their hesitation between initial b- and p- make also the impression of a loan- 
word. The indigenous word seems to be salvastrella (REW, s.v. silvestris). 

2 In the same glossary (Bibl. de l’Ec. des Chartes 1869, pp. 330 seq.) French forms appear 
sometimes in a Latinized form as lemmata: ‘‘Noierium ro. noirs’’; ‘‘Parvencha, therebintula, 
ro. vaienche’”’ (sic.]. In our case the gloss indicates the feeling of the glossator that pipinela 
is closer to the primitive type than piprenelle. 
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this is my proposal—*pipinella itself must originally be a hypocoristic word of 
the language of the nursery. The stem pipin- is in fact the same as in the name 
Pippin (originally the name of a baby, then of a baby in the Frankish royal 
dynasty, as I have attempted to prove in PMLA LVIII, 593 seq.), in Fr. pépin, 
Ital. pippolo, Sp. pepita ‘kernel’, Lat. pipinna ‘pudendum of a child’, perhaps 
Sp. pimpollo ‘offshoot’ (but cf. Piel, Miscelanea Coelho p. 325 and Wagner, 
Boletim de Filologia 9, 350). I have written, loc. cit.: 


Le lat. pipinna, qui s’accorde si bien avec les mots enfantins pisinnus, pitzinnus, esp. 
pequefo . . . quant au suffixe, et avec piipus, *pippus (> fr. poupée . . .) quant au radical, 
refléte un latin pop. *pipinnus ou pipinus expressif, désignant & l’origine un petit enfant: 
ef. encore véron. brescia. pipinn—pipina, frioul. pipin, pipine ‘bambolina, fanciullina’ . . . 
véron. sav. vaud. pipina ‘poulet’. Il y a un fr. familier pipine ‘Piephahn (minnliches Glied)’ 
d’aprés Sachs-Villatte, qui est certainement en rapport avec (faire) pipi et rapelle le lat. 
pipinna. .. .[(Cf.] la racine onomatopéique qu’enregistre le FEW s.v. *bib- ‘schwanken’, 
dont le sens primaire est . . . ‘petit objet, bagatelle’ (de li bibelot, bibi ‘petit chapeau de 
femme’) : comme les sens ‘pudendum muliebre, pénis’ sont attestés (ibid.), comme le parisien 
bibi = ‘moi’ (dit pour imiter les petits enfants) raméne a un bibi ‘petit enfant’, et, enfin, 
comme bibi ‘dindon’ nous renvoie 4 un sens ‘petit oiseau’, le parallélisme avec pipp- est 
complet. Nous sommes en présence de la série sémantique: mot expressif (Schallwort) > 
‘oiseau > ‘pénis, petit objet’, que M. Goldberger, Glotta XVIII, 46 seq., admet comme 
typique’ dans les langues ‘enfantines’: la méme évolution se trouve dans le radical latin 
*ti-ti (titus, titulus, fr. titi)... 


I may add here that already Ménage’ had, in a somewhat loose way, established 
the connection between Lat. pipinna ‘pudendum of a child’, Fr. la pinne d’un 
enfant, Fr. pépin ‘kernel’, and the name of Pépin le Bref (Normandian re-pepin 
‘wren’ literally ‘King Pippin”’‘). 

Furthermore, I must take into consideration the remarks of Miss Ruth Leh- 
mann, Le sémantisme des mots expressifs en Suisse Romande (Bern 1949), about 
the radical *bib- in French. She refuses to include in this family of nouns the 


3s.v. pepin: ‘‘Aprés avoir long-temps médité sur l’étymologie de ce mot, voici ce qui 
m’est venu dans |’esprit. Les Latins ont appellé pipinna la ghighi d’un enfant ... Et c’est 
de pipinna, que nous avons fait pinne, mot de la méme signification que ghighi . . . De 
pipinnus, nous avons fait pepin, pour signifier une pinne d’enfant. Et de 1a, vraisembla- 
blement, Pepin, nom propre d’homme. Pepin Maire du Palais; Pepin le Gros; Pepin le 
Bref. De la ressemblance 4 une pinne d’enfant, nous avons fait pepin, le noyau d’un raisin; 
car ce noyau ressemble tout-d-fait & une pinne. J’ajoute ... que yivaproy qui signifie un 
pepin de ratsin, a signifié aussi pudendum. . . . Les Bas-Normans appelent répepin, l’oiseau 
que nous appellons rottelet: ce qui me donne quelque pensée que pepin a signifié petit; que 
ce mot répepin veut dire petit-roi.’”’ The ghighi mentioned by Ménage as synonym with 
‘pinne d’un enfant’ belongs itself to the series *pi-pi, *ti-ti, *ki-ki (FEW, s.v. kik-: guigette, 
kikette). 

The difference between the first vowel in Fr. pépin and Pépin and our *pipinella-us 
may be explained by the well-known dissimilation vicinus > Romance *vecinus—and 
it may be stated that the -m- insertion may have protected the pretonic -i- from dissimila- 
tion. 

4 This is the explanation preferable to the one given by Ménage: = roz petit (with pépin 
= petit). Cf. Alice Briigger, Les noms du roitelet en France, p. 69. 
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verbal stem *bzb meaning ‘to move’ (Germ. beben, Slavic bibati etc.), and names 
of animals connected with that meaning, but establishes the following French 
meanings of the family of nouns *bib- 


I. 1. Terme enfantin qui désigne les objets que l’enfant désire: jouet, hochet etc... . cri 
d’appel adressé aux chévres et aux cabris... 
T. de caresse donné a un petit enfant . . . cf. bibi fr., t. par lequel l’enfant se désigne 
soi-méme. 


2. Terme employé par les adultes pour désigner des objets de luxe (‘jouets’) ou des 
choses & caresses: bibelot, bibi ‘chapeau’—bibi pudendum muliebre 
II. Objets petits et sans intérét: bibelot. Copeau de rabot... . 


She then proceeds to describe this root as a ‘“‘symbole phonique”’ (Lautgebirde), 
not an onomatopoea proper (although onomatopeic usage may secondarily be 
found), because the root is meant, not to designate noises actually produced by 
exterior objects (as in bamb- dond- etc.), but to retrace (symbolize) by phonic 
articulation the impression made by the objects designated: “le mot bibi peut 
évoquer chez |’interlocuteur |’image d’objets petits trés divers qui n’ont entre 
eux aucun rapport, si ce n’est d’étre petits et désirables”’; ‘‘bzb- est un appel- 
latif de caresse qui cherche & attirer ce qu’on désire (jouet, animal).’”’ The 7 ex- 
presses smallness and whatever is connected with the atmosphere of the small 
child: the b- expresses the child’s desire to attract things of the outward world to- 
ward himself. 

The stem *pip-, not treated by Miss Lehmann, is then, obviously, a variant 
of *bib- in which ‘the child’s desire to attract outward things within its orbit’ is 
expressed more violently, is described, as it were, as a momentary outburst 
(cf. the relationship of onomatopoeas such as baf — paf, bouf — pouf, p. 83). And 
the additional -m- represents one of those “‘expressive equivalences” (p. 127) 
that are also atiested in cases such as *bib- *bimb. 

If we arrange now the representatives of the radical *pip(in)- according to 
the scheme of *bib- as proposed by Miss Lehmann, we will find represented 
I. 1 first by the name Pipinus Pépin (used originally by the child in calling 
himself), secondly by the numerous words meaning ‘(little child >) girl, boy’. 
Here it must first be remarked that the forms showing the feminine diminutive 
-(in)ella are much more numerous than representatives of the masculine -(in)- 
ellus—a fact which is in consonance with what has been found in the Pyrenean 
nomenclature of human beings in late Latin and pre-Romance time by Profes- 
sor J. M. Piel (Humanitas 3, Coimbra 1949, 246: 30 examples of Marcella vs. 18 
of Marcellus, etc.): the female beings are more likely to be called by hypocoristic 
names (cf. also Port. rapaz ‘boy’ ~ feminine rapariga ‘girl’). Among French 
formations representing the type pimprenelle — pimpreneau, the feminine 
pimprenelle ‘femme vive, alerte, téte folle’ is attested as early as Gautier de 
Coincy (71236): ‘Quant l’acointa la jovincele, Qui estoit jone pimprenele’ (God.), 
whereas petit pimpreneau ‘petit éventé’ occurs much later, in Tabourot’s Bi- 
garrures. A maccaronic passage in a sermon of Menot which shows pimprenelle 
has been better interpreted by Ménage (who translates ‘débauchée’, a debauched 
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woman) than by Godefroy (who, by shortening the passage, has been led to give 
the word the abstract meaning ‘futilité’): 


O quot bona hodie perduntur in talibus abusibus, en telles pimprenelles; nam hae miserae (1!) 
rodunt leurs paillars jusques aux os. 

These old words have survived in many modern dialects: Bas-Maine pépernao 
‘petit enfant’, Anjou pempernelle, pimprenelle ‘id.’, Burg. pimprenelle ‘jeune fille 
éventée et fringante’ (Ivan Pauli, Enfant, gargon, fille, p. 348); Rouchi pinper- 
néle ‘jeune fille fort éveillée’; local French of Savoy pimprenelle ‘péronnelle’ 
(Constantin-Désormeaux). The basic meaning must be ‘little child, young boy 
or girl’, (cf. above bibi). Ivan Pauli, loc. cit., considers, it is true, the meanings 
‘boy, girl’ as derived from the name of the fish pimperneau (which we shall dis- 
cuss later) whereas Ménage relates them to the name of the plant, because, sup- 
posedly, “‘l’herbe dite pimprenelle, échauffe le foie, si l’on en croit les Médecins, 
réjouit le coeur, & donne de la vivacité”. E. Rolland, Flore populaire V, 270 
(who, however, in his Faune populaire, XI, 199, connects pimpernelle ‘femme 
vive, alerte, téte folle’ with the name of the fish pimperneau) seems to lend 
authority to Ménage’s hypothesis concerning pimprenelle; 1. plant-name, 2. 
designation of a girl: 

“On dit & une fille: Plus tu te frotteras avec de la pimprenelle Et plus tu seras belle.” 
Cubry (Doubs). . . . “Quand flouris la pimparéllo Las fillos se fan belos.’’ Auvillars (Tarn- 
et-Gar.) . . . ‘‘La pimpernelle rend le teint frais aux femmes.’ Julliani, 1659 . . . 


“‘Ch’est eune jone pinpernéle = C’est une jeune fille fort éveillée.’’ Valenc. [iennes, Rouchil, 
Héc[art]—‘‘Mamsell Bibernell = eitles iibermiitiges Madchen.” Strasbourg. 


But, in view of the parallel *bzb-, it seems more logical to assume as the pri- 
mary meaning of the family that of ‘little child’ (> ‘girl, boy’), and, given the 
intensive p-, that of ‘vivacious child’. 

As to the meaning ‘little toy desired by a child’ we may find this represented 
in German words evidently borrowed from French. Fischer, in his Schwiabisches 
Worterbuch, lists the meaning of Bibernelle n°2:5 
Spielzeug, bestehend aus einer Blechscheibe, die durch eine durch 2 Lécher gezogene Schnur 
zum Rotieren gebracht wird— 

a toy which must be a variant of what the French call le jeu du batonnet. That 
this Suabian form is a loanword from Fr. pimprenelle can be corroborated by 
the entry in the Schweizer Idiotikon s.v. Bibernélle™ (cf. also Fischer, ib. n°3.: 


Pimprenelle erscheint in den Reimverbindungen Mademoiselle P. und Isabelle P. als Name 
einer weiblichen Person mehrfach in scherzh. [aften], z. T. obscénen franzésischen Liedchen, 
die nachweislich auch in B[asel] St[a]dt im Umlauf waren, in der Regel eb[en]f.[alls] mit 
Ersetzung der Form Pimprenelle durch Pumpernélle". Um 1880 sangen die Kinder, in 
BStdt folgenden (ersichtlich aus dem Frz. stammenden) Abzihlvers: One téne to (un, deux, 
trois] Kapernelle no Isebélle Pumpernélle Ibeli, ibeli, pump! 


The counting verse (with pump, a back-formation from pumpernelle, placed at 
the end in order to indicate the moment when the toy starts its rotation) obvi- 


5 This dictionary attests Bippernell, used prejoratively of a woman, already with Her- 
mann von Sachsenheim (15th cent., cf. Koch 1, 106). 
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ously points to a children’s toy. And this is confirmed by the information we 
receive from quite another corner, from Istria (Italy) in Garbini, Antroponimie 
ed omonimie, p. 1211: 


Pimpinéla (Istria: a Visignano . . .), voce usata nel giuoco infantile di lanciare in alto un 
oggetto (sasso, palla, ecc.) legato ad una funicella per indicare il momento nel quale 1’og- 
getto si ferma per poi discendere. Giuoco accompagnato da cantilene sconclusionate ma 








cadenzate per battere il tempo:... 


Pimpinéla una, 
Pimpinéla do, 
pimpinéla tre, 
pimpinéla quattro, 
la bala de ssan Marco, 
la borsséta réta, 
piena de stopa... 
gresta de gallo, 
spasseme |’armaro 
sséra e matina 

su l’ora del mesodi 


Pimpinella uno— 
pimpinella due— 
pimpinella tre— 
pimpinella quattro— 
la palla di San Marco— 
la borsetta rotta— 
piena di stoppa— 
cresta di gallo— 
spazzami l’armadio— 
sera e mattina— 
sull’ ora del mezzodi. 
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Cosi i nostri cacciatori dicono che 1|’Allodola la fa pimpinéla, quando si solleva a volo 
verticalmente. 


A rotatory movement must also be at the basis of Venetian pimpinéla ‘un 
certo giuoco che si fa a’ bambini per baloccargli, e fassi girando circolarmente 
una mano colle dita aperte e cantarellando come segue: La pimpinéla la pim- 
pind, la vol pezzeti [= ‘do you want money?’] no la ghe n’ha [= ‘there isn’t any’], 
un pocheto de pan, un pocheto de vin, a sto povero fantolin (Boerio; pimping = 
backformation from pimpinéla). Hence Venetian esser in pimpinata ‘esser in 
farsetto, si dice di chi in tempo di freddo s’alleggerisce e va poco vestito’ (= a 
person dressed lightly in winter-time), listed by Boerio s.v. pimpinéla ‘pimper- 
nel’; Corsican pimpin(n)élla ‘pezzo di trina, pizzetto, fettuccina’ (= adornments, 
trimmings, lace), (s)pimpinnassi ‘coprirsi di nastri e di vesti sfarzose’ (= to 
bedeck oneself in ribbons and fluttering frippery), which are connected by V. 
Belli, Italia dialettale 6, 239 with pampanus. It is, of course, difficult to distin- 
guish here quite neatly between the direction of semantic development a) 
‘rotating toy’ > ‘loose trimmings’ > ‘person bedecked in loose trimmings’ and 
the inverse development b) ‘vivacious young person’ > ‘person with loose 
trimmings’ > ‘rotating toy’, cf. on one hand Fr. Argot toupie ‘spinning top’ > 
pejor. name of a gallivanting or immoral woman (Sainéan, Le lang. parisien 410; 
Bauche), on the other Prov. baudufo ‘spinning top’ < ‘prostitute’ (from OF 
baud ‘gay, flippant, bawdy’ < Germ. baild)*. An erotic nuance is not absent 
from the “counting verses” of Switzerland (Kapernelle indicates probably the 
‘eapon’) and Istria (‘bala’, ‘borsetta rotta’, ‘gallo’). 


6 One could also compare here the feminine proper name found by Piel I.c. in late Latin 
inscriptions Rombella, if indeed from rhombus ‘spinning top’ > ‘restless girl’, and the 
opposite development of Sp. peén, Port. pido ‘spinning top’ (< pedo ‘foot-soldier)’ [who is 
made to move around all the time}). 
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From ‘vivacious boy, girl who flaunt their clothes’ may be derived the mean- 
ing of the masc. pimpreneau attested by Cotgrave: 


Pimprenau m. as Pimperneau [the name of the fish]; also a knave, rascall, varlet, scoundrell. 


It is my contention that by this middle French word we may reach the ety- 
mological explanation of E. pimp, of which word the NED has only this to say: 


Origin obscure. 

Generally thought to be in some way related to 16th c. F. pimper vb., pr. pple. pimpant 
alluring or seducing in outward appearance or dress, pimpesouée a pretentious woman... 
F. pimper is taken as = Pr. pimpar, pipar to render elegant (Littré). But these leave much 
to be explained in the history of the word before 1600. 


I would connect E. pimp, not with the Fr. word family meaning ‘to allure, 
seduce, attire’, but rather with the pimpernel family. As for the form, I would 
either consider pimp to be a clipped form (cf. punch, mob, etc.) developed in 
English from pimpernel—or else, if we may trust the entry in the vocabulary of 
plant-names of the 13th cent. published by Wright (cf. NED): “‘Pimpernele, 
i.e. pimpre, i. briddestunge’’, we may assume a pimp(r)e in the original meaning 
‘pimpernel’ (a regressive formation from pimpre[nele) to have existed in Old 
French and E. pimp to be a Fr. pimp(r)e in the metaphorical meaning of the 
masc. pimpreneau ‘rascal’ > ‘pander’. As to this latter semantic development, 
I suspect that, since the pimp often affects the dandified appearance of a lei- 
surely person (who has women work for him), the ruffian called pimperneau re- 
ceived his name from the idea of ‘flaunting one’s clothes’, cf. Fr. Argot marlou 
(‘roving tom-cat’ >) ‘overdressed idle young man’ (described in a text of 1830 
“un beau jeune homme, sachant tirer la savate, se mettant fort bien, dansant 
le chahut et le cancan avec élégance’’, Sainéan, Lang. parisien p. 263), hence 
‘pimp’, and the Viennese strizzi ‘eine feinere Gattung Nichtstuer und Flaneurs 
ohne Zweck. Man nennt diese auch ‘‘Glacé-Strizzi”’ (Hiigel; the latter term 
meaning ‘a fellow who flaunts his patent-leather gloves’, ‘1. umbherstrei- 
chender Geck,—2. Zuhilter’ (Schranka).’ 

As to the development of *pip(in) parallel to I, 2 of *bib-, I would mention, 


7 It is difficult to say whether Douai pimperlauz (-ots) should be connected with pimper- 
neau (‘rascal’). Cf. the two descriptions of the bearers of this name in Hécart, s.v. pim- 
perlauz: 

On donne & Douai ce nom aux garcons brasseurs qui, le jour du mardi gras, par- 
courent la ville en masque, au son de cornes et d’instruments d’un son lugubre; l’un 
d’eux, habillé en prétre, est l’orateur. Cette troupe se présente devant les maisons od 
la rumeur publique annonce qu’on fait mauvais ménage; les tambours et les cornets a 
bouquin rassemblent le peuple; alors l’orateur pérore du haut d’une estrade 4 colonnes 
garnies de verdure et des attributs de la boisson du pays; il parle des avantages d’un 
bon ménage, exhorte les époux 4 bien vivre, proclame les torts de l’un et de |’autre, 
afin de les corriger 

and in Vermesse s.v. pimperlot: ‘‘Littéralement, pinteur ou buveur de lots’’ [this is followed 
by a quotation from a writer concerned with old costumes of Douai: Le divertissement du 
prince de la rhétorique avait lieu le 2 février de chaque année: le prince était suivi d’un char; 
il était chargé, ainsi que les acteurs qui le montaient, de parodier les sujets qu’on leur 
désignait. Aprés avoir fait leurs exercices pardevant les échevins, ils les réitéraient dans la 
ville, qu’ils parcouraient ...Ce divertissement a depuis été mal-adroitement parodié 
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in addition to Lat. pipinna, Fr. pinne d’un enfant pointed out by Ménage (ef. 
also Abruzzi pipije ‘the member of a child’, Finamore), the fact that Esnault, 
Métaphores occidentales pp. 34 and 302 quotes pimpeneau ‘a species of fish’ 
(see below) as showing a semantic development parallel to tazard ‘a fish of the 
Scomber family’ > ‘membrum virile’, which analogy seems to imply that a 
pimpeneau ‘membrum virile’ is known to this French lexicographer. Given the 
parallels mentioned, a pim(p)reneau ‘membrum’ must not necessarily be re- 
traced to the name of the fish. 

As to the development II, 1 (“objets petits et sans intérét”), I would place 
here pépin (about the protonic -e- of which v. note 3), It. pippolo, Sp. pepita 
‘kernel’; medieval Latin pinpenellus, a small coin of the time of Philippus Au- 
gustus (Du Cange); Rome péppe ‘shoes, in the language of children’ (Chiappini) ; 
Catalan pipinella ‘a species of mushroom’ (Diccionari Aguilé6); mod. Prov. 
pimpinello (pimparello) ‘glow-worm’ (coccinella), Istrian pimpinéla ‘id.’ (which 
is listed by Garbini who, however, declares himself unable to explain it).' 

To this group must also belong our plant-name pimprenelle (<pipinella), the 
clump of corollas appearing to the child as a ‘small thing’, cf. the It. synonym 
menoncella ‘pimpernel’, related to the radical *min-men- ‘small’ (Lomb. minin, 
Fr. minet ‘little cat’, Norm. minet ‘child’, Sp. menino ‘page’) and such wide- 
spread evolutions among names of flowers as Ital. mammola ‘violet’ from mam- 
molo -a ‘boy, girl’. The folkloristic belief that the pimpernel gives liveliness to 
the complexion of young girls (ef. above Rolland) is obviously secondary, in- 
spired by the analogy of the red flowers of the pimpernel with the healthy com- 





par les charetiers [sic] de rivage, qui sous le nom de pinperlots . . . , parcourent la ville le 
dernier jour du carnaval. On voyait, jadis, 4 la méme époque, ces farceurs promener ce 
qu’ils appelaient la chdrette au lait bouilli.] Of course, the explanation pinteur de lots should 
be discarded, as Rolland, Faune pop. XI, 199 has seen. But his own hypothesis of a connec- 
tion with the fish-name pimperneau is not substantiated. The sotie quality of the carnival 
performances at Douai makes rather likely the assumption of pimperlot = ‘rascal’. But a 
derivation from dial. Fr. (Guernsey) pimperloté ‘nuancé de diverses couleurs, taché de 
points variés’, middle French pimpenauder ‘to prank, trim, tricke up’ (Cotgrave), OF 
pipel(ot)er, pi(m)poler, pimplocher ‘orner, enjoliver, décorer’, all related to Fr. piper, 
Prov. pi(m)par ‘to pipe, fowl with a fowler’s pipe’ (ultimately derived from the onomato- 
poea of the chirping sound of the birds, pépi-pipi- which the fowler’s pipe imitates) > 
‘to deceive, seduce, adorn oneself’ is not excluded (cf. Behrens, Bettrdge z. frz. Wortgeschichte 
298 and Gamillscheg, s.v. pimpant).—I doubt whether Piel, Misc. Coelho 325 is right in 
connecting Port. pimpdo ‘dandy, bragadoccio’ with pimpolho ‘offshoot’: the affinity to 
Fr. pimpant seems more convincing to me. 

8 The name of the Istrian game pimpinéla described above may also be influenced by the 
name of the glow-worm (as though the stone or ball thrown into the air imitated the flight 
of the worm). V. Bertoldi, La parola quale mezzo d’espressione (Naples 1946), p. 79 points 
to the fact that children’s names of the coccinella figure usually in ‘‘formulette infantili” 
in which the insect is asked to fly away from the hand in order that the child may presage 
future events from the way of its flying. The rhymed formula quoted by Garbini for the 
game pimpinéla may be one adapted from a formula devised for the glow-worm.—It must 
also be kept in mind that pimpinéla must have reminded Italians of the ‘‘vezzeggiativo” 
or hypocoristic name Pinela (< Filippinella), a reduplicated form of which would doubt- 
less give *pim-Pinella. Similarly the Schweizer Idiotikon points out that the Swiss see the 
proper name Nélla (< Ital. (Filippi)nella) in their plant-name Pumpernélle*. 
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plexion of girls (cf. also above the gloss pimpernele—‘bride’s tongue”’) and also 
by the homonymity of pimprenelle ‘pimpernel’ and ‘girl’. 

The form pimperneau applied to an eel-like fish (Anguilla latirostria), attested 
in Fr. in 1296 (Godefroy) and in E. slightly earlier (1251 in the form pimpernol, 
NED) may also be classified among the names of ‘small objects’. 

Finally I would include in our family E. w(h)imbrel, the name of a small 
species of curlew (Numenius arcuata), of which the NED gives the following 
etymological explanation: 


fr. WHIMP or WHIMPER, v., from the bird’s cry. Cf. for the ending dotterel, titterel. 


But the first attestation (of 1530-1) shows the form whympernell which is obvi- 
ously identical with other dissimilated forms of pipinella — pimprenelle such as 
the mod. Prov. plant-name vimpinelo (Rolland, loc. cit.). The bird must have 
received its name from its vivacity and smallness: similarly, the Fr. name of the 
curlew, derived from an onomatopoea *korli, was transformed into courlieu 
‘courier’, ‘weil der Vogel ein guter Laufer ist”, FEW, s.v. korli. 

Thus we shall have to delete the item *pimpernella of the REW and to re- 
place it by a *ptpinnus of much broader hypocoristic-onomatopeic meaning.” 


2. TARRY 
The NED lists the following meanings of the verb tarry in the chronological 
order of their appearance: 


1. transitive: to delay (a thing, an action), attested a. 1320 

2. transitive: to detain, hinder (a person), attested a. 1340 

3. to delay or be tardy in beginning or doing something, at- 
tested a. 1350. 


As to the etymology of the verb, we read: 


meanings obsolete today 


It cannot be disputed that the ME. forms of this verb are identical with those of tary 
‘to provoke, irritate, harass, vex, excite,’ both being in ME. tery-, tary- (the spelling tarry 
being rare before 1500). Original identity with tary, and thus derivation from OE. terzan, 
would also account for the apparent identity of Tarry and Tarrow, since both could go back 
to the OE. variant types terzan ... , terw(i)an ... , with phonetic development according 
to the position of the 3 and w in different inflected forms; cf. Harrow and Harry .. . the 
consequent identification with OF. tarier might also help to explain the existence of the 
derivatives tarriage, tarriance, tarryment, with French suffixes (although it is to be noted 
that these appear as derivatives of tarry and not of tary). 

But no sense in the least approaching ‘tarry’ occurs in OE. terzan, terw(i)an, or in OF. 
tarier, and the difficulty of deriving this sense from that of ‘provoke, vex, harass’ seems 
almost insurmountable. Some have suggested an influence upon tarry of the synonymous 
Targe v.1, OF. targier; but this seems impossible. Others, seeing that ME. terwen, terre, 





* This is also the reason why the pimpernel is widely believed to have a styptic effect: 
hence its name in the Latin of botanists sanguisorba, occasionally translated into Fr. 
hume-sang, cf. Rolland; It. sorbastrella (probably an alteration of salvastrella); German 
Blutkraut, Blutknopf. 

% Post-script: Recently (in Neuphilolog. Mitt. LI [1950], 34) Mr. Reino Hakamies has 
called attention to the attestation, in A. Souter’s “Glossary of Later Latin” (1949), of 
pimpinella in a 6th cent. herbalist compilation (Dynamidia 2.21) as the name of a plant 
with medicinal properties. The alteration of the stem *pip- > *pimp is then much older 
than I have assumed above, but I still maintain my explanation against Mr. Hakamies’ at- 
tempt to justify the etymology *piperinella (from piper). 
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Tar. v.2 and Tary had both a (rare) sense (?) ‘to weary, fatigue, tire’... have thought 
that this sense provided a connecting link between the notions of ‘vex’ and ‘delay, retard’; 
but there is nothing in the quotations to confirm this view, and the actual history of tarry 
in its existing sense remains unascertained. 


It cannot be denied, however, the NED notwithstanding, that at least ME. 
tary is identical, not with OE. terzan, but with OF. entarier since both the ME. and 
OF. verb appear in respective early translations of the same biblical passages.” 
Consider, for example, the renderings of the following passages of the psalms 
according to 
1) the Middle English Psalter (published by the Surtees Society, vol. 16 and 19) which was 
composed between 1300-1350 

2) the OF. Oxford Psalter, which was composed in the 13th century in the convent of 
Montebourg in Northern France (Dép. La Manche) 

3) the Latin text of the Psalms according to the Vatican edition of the Vulgate (which 
text I am offering here for the sake of simplification) : 


V,11 Laverd for pai car il entarierent tei, Sire quoniam irritaverunt te, 
taried pe Domine 
IX,34 For what taried Purquoi entariat li fel Deu? Propter quid irritavit im- 
(var. gremed) pius Deum? 
God wicket al? 

XCIV,9 As aftre dai in Si cum en entariement sulune Sicut in irritatione secun- 
taryingnesse Of le jurn de temptaciun el dum diem tentationis in 
fanding in wilder- desert deserto 
nesse 

CV,7 And pai taried up- E entarierent les muntanz en Et irritaverunt ascendentes 

steghand in se la mer in mare 

16 And in castelles E entarierent (var. entarrier- Et irritaverunt Moysen in 
Moises taried pa ent) Moysen és herberges castris 

29 And paigremedhim E entarierent (var. entarrier- Et irritaverunt eum in ad- 
in pair findinges ent) lui en lur truvemenz inventionibus suis 

32 And gremed pai E entarierent (var. entarrier- Et irritaverunt eum ad aquas 
(variant: pai ent) lui as ewes de contra- contradictionis 
taried) him in dictiun 
scorninge 

CVI,11 For speches of God E le conseil del altisme en- Quia exacerbaverunt elo- 
gremed pai And tarierent (var. entarrierent) quia Dei, et consilium 
taried rede of altissimi irritaverunt 
Heghist ai 

Cant. Moysi, v. 32 (Deute- E je purvocherai els en icelui E ego provocabo eos in eo, 

ron. XXXIT) chi nen est poples, e en fole qui non erat Deus, et 
gent entarierai els" in gente stulta irritabo'® 





10 One could, of course, argue that entarier and tary represent only a chance coincidence 
(of the type ME harry < OE hergjan—OF harier < OF harer < Germ. harén)—but what 
enormous chance would it be that made the OF and the ME translator use, independently 
from each other, entarier and tary in order to render the Latin verb irritare! If, on the con- 
trary, we assume ME tary to be derived from OF entarier, the chance element is reduced: 
it was natural for the two translators to use independently the two verbs which are ety- 
mologically one and whose semantic area is identical. 

11 The same verb appears also in the parallel translation of the same verset in the OF 
Cambridge psalter. 

12 In these passages the Hebrew original uses several different verbs which were reduced 
in number by the Greek Septuagint (xapartxpaivev, rapopyitew, mapotivey) and are re- 
duced to only one (irritare) in the Vulgate. 
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Thus the etymological identity of tary and entarier can not be doubted: it must 
be kept in mind that the only examples of entarier existant in OF and the first 
examples of ME tary appear in biblical translation. Furthermore, in both lan- 
guages the -r- and -rr- forms alternate (tary - tarry, the latter form being found 
since 1500; OF entarier and entarrier alternating from the beginning). Since all 
the suffixes found in derivatives from tarry are of French origin (tarriance a. 
1460, tarriage 1470, tarryment 1560) and at least two of these derivatives appear 
also in Fr. (entariement Oxf. Psalter, tariance in Christine de Pisan, cf. Gode- 
froy), there can be no doubt of the Romance origin of this word family whether 
spelt with -r- or -rr-. 

The main objection to connecting E. tar(r)y and OF entar(r)ier is, of course, 
of a semantic nature. One may note, however, the semantic agreement between 
the dictionary entry ‘‘tarryinge, morosus” (in Catholicon anglicum, a. 1481, 
NED) and the use of tariance in Christine de Pisan (Godefroy translates it in 
the passage in question: ‘humeur contrariante, irritante, caractére bourru’), the 
idea ‘gloomy, sulky’ being close to that of ‘irritating’ (cf. also the further de- 
velopment in the modern dialect of Bresse terriant ‘lazy’, Adam). But how can 
we bridge the gap between entfarier ‘to irritate, vex, harass’ and tarry ‘to detain, 
delay’? Skeat, although connecting tar(r)y with OE terzan (+ targe < targier < 
Lat. tardicare ‘to be tardy’) is less apodictic than the NED: he thought he was 
able to sense in Chaucer’s line (Squire’s Tale, v. 73): J wol not taryen yow, for 
it is pryme the transition of meaning from ‘irritate’ to ‘detain’. And indeed what 
is easier to conceive than a development from ‘to vex, molest somebody’, to 
‘molest somebody by detaining him’? How often do we not say in everyday 
conversation : ‘I do not wish to bother you any longer’? In Florentine, so Petrocchi 
tells us, the phrase siamo qui a dargli un po d’incomodo (‘we have come to bother 
you a little’) is used “‘andando da alcuno in casa per starci qualche tempo” 
(= when one intends to stay for a certain time), and a visitor will politely say 
when leaving: Le levo l’incomodo ‘I shall free you now from the encumbrance 
[of a longer visit]’.* Cf. also Lat. tricare ‘to embarass’ > O Prov. trigar ‘to 
retard, postpone.’ 

As for the etymology of OF entar(r)ier, the REW, n° 4491," posits an *interi- 


18 The same reasoning would, of course, also apply in the case of the etymology OE 
terzan ‘to provoke, vex’ > ME tar(r)y, but the synopsis of the ME and OF Bible passages 
does not allow, in my opinion, the identification of terzan and tar(r)y. 

The only NE reflection of OE terzan is to tar vb. 2 ‘to vex, to provoke’ for which con- 
tinuity from the 10th century to our days is established. As to the form to tarrow ‘to delay’, 
attested since 1375, it must be a secondary variant of to tarry patterned on the couple 
to harry-to harrow, two developments, due to OE phonetic conditions, from the one verb 
hergjan. 

14 In this article, several misprints should be corrected: as the basic etymon should be 
posited either interitare, the form given by the 7th cent. gloss, or, if this form should be 
interpreted in the light of the Romance forms, *inter(r)itare (surely the long -i- is postulated 
by Rom., Prov., OF; the alternation of -r- and -rr- appears within OF [> Eng.] and mod. 
Prov., and in the opposition of the -r- form in Rom. versus the -rr- form in Neapolitan). 
The Prov. form is not toridé but tar(r)id4. As to the bibliography, ‘‘Schuchardt, Zs. 24, 
149; 418”? should be corrected to ‘“Meyer-Liibke, Zs. 24, 149; Schuchardt, Zs. 24, 418.”’ 
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tare (= territare + *inritare), on the basis of the comparison of the OF verb 
with Romanian intirtd (Old Rom. interita), Neapolitan nterret(i)are, Prov. 
taridd, Basque tharritatu (therritatu), all showing meanings close to ‘to provoke, 
vex’ etc. and all containing a second -f- in the stem. The etymon must be hidden 
in that 7th cent. Latin gloss (CGI L IV, 105, 23) “‘interitant lacessunt’”’ by which 
Densusianu explained the Romanian forms and which Schuchardt (Zeitschr. f. 
rom. Phil. XXIII, 419 and XXIV, 418), followed by Meyer-Liibke, Einfiihrung 
§102, interpreted as a ¢erritare, the Latin frequentative of terrere ‘to frighten’, 
+ *inritare, a recomposed form of Latin irritare ‘to irritate’, attested in Ro- 
mance by Suprasilvan anridar and OSpan. enridar. 

I do not, however, find this hypothesis satisfactory because Latin (con-) 
terrere ‘to intimidate’ is the very opposite of irritare ‘to animate’ and I would 
suppose a recomposition of irritare (inritare) with inter-: *inter-ritare, in the 
meaning ‘to provoke by counteracting’ (the very meaning of OF entarier said of 
the Israelites counteracting God). This would be a formation comparable to 
the late Latin proritare (Seneca, Columella; Itala proritator) coined from irri- 
tare after the analogy invoco-provoco (Ernout-Meillet): thus *interritare would be 
a recomposition of irritare patterned on the model of irrumpo-interrumpo. 

As to the pretonic -a- which alternates with -e- in French (Lorrain térier) and 
in Basque (therritatu), it would have to be explained by the intrusion of a verb 
such as harer (harier, harasser), cf. Regula, Zeitschr. f. rom. Phil. XLIII, 7, or 
by sound symbolism (Meyer-Liibke, Einfihrung, l.c.). 

The fall of the first syllable (OF entar(r)ier > ME tar(r)y) is attested in MF 
with Christine de Pisan (in the noun fariance), in the modern dialects of Lor- 
raine (térier), and in Basque. The apheretic forms are due to a popular false 
analysis of *inter(r)itare as in-territare (with in- instead of inter- prefix), com- 
parable to the cases listed in the REW, s.vv. internecare (> Northern Ital. 
tarnegd), interpedire (> Sard. trobeire), intermedium (> Port. tremenho). The 
dropping of the in-prefix is very frequent in English, cf. my article in Word 
about curse < incursus. 


The Johns Hopkins University 








LE DIPTOTISME ET LA CONSTRUCTION DES NOMS DE 
NOMBRE EN ARABE 


J. KuryLowIicz 


Le phénoméne du diptotisme ou de la diptose qu’on rencontre en arabe con- 
siste dans une implication formelle du gén. sing. dans I’acc. sing. dans certains 
groupes de noms définis au point de vue soit sémantique soit formel. 

La flexion nominale sémitique était trés simple. Ne connaissant pas la distine- 
tion, courante en indoeuropéen, entre thémes flexionnels différents, elle était 
exprimée toujours par les mémes désinences ajoutées au théme nominal: 


masc. sing. masc. plur. fém. sing. fém. plur. 
nom. -u(n) -tuina -atu(n) -dtu(n) 
gén. -i(n) = -ati(n) aa: 
acc. -a(n) } ina -ata(n) ~ats(n) 


L%élément final -n (-m en akkadien) jouait le réle d’article, les désinences -u, 
-i-, -@ pouvant apparaitre, suivant l’emploi de la forme nominale, tantét avec 
la nasale finale, tantét sans elle. Pour ce qui est de l’arabe |’élément -n offre la 
valeur d’article indéfini puisqu’il n’y est jamais employé apres l’article défini 
(al-maliku “le roi’’) ou avec un nom déterminé par un génitif ou un suffixe pos- 
sessif (malik-i ‘mon roi’’). 

Or il existe en arabe des noms qui présentent au sing. une désinence -a com- 
mune 4 l’acc. et au gén. Ils sont en outre caractérisés par le manque de nouna- 
tion. Ainsi: 


triptotes masculins diptotes masc. triptotes féminins diptotes fém. 
-u(n) -Uu -atu(n) -atu 
-i(n) -ali(n) 
-a(n) -a -ata(n) -ata 


P. ex. malikun, malikin, malikan “roi”, mais sakranu, sakrana, sakrana ‘‘ivre’’. 
Etant donné qu’en akkadien les noms sont toujours triptotiques il se pose le 
probléme du lien historique entre le diptotisme et le sens ou la forme des noms 
arabes auxquels il est propre. Des explications ont déja été avancées, v. Brockel- 
mann Grundriss, I, p. 461-2, lesquelles cependant (surtout celle de Reckendorff) 
ne comptent pas assez avec les faits, c.-A-d. avec la position, 4 |’intérieur de la 
langue, des groupes sémantiques ou formels présentant la diptose. 

Déja dans le systéme flexionnel sémitique, illustré plus haut, il existe un germe 
de diptotisme: au pluriel, en effet, masculin aussi bien que féminin, les valeurs 
de gén. et de |’acc. sont rendues par une seule et méme désinence. II n’en suit 
pas que leur coincidence formelle plur. a dQ ou a pu entrainer un phénoméne 
analogue au sing. Cf. p. ex. la distinction slave entre nom. sing. noga et acc. 
sing. nogg qui existe depuis une époque préhistorique, céte a cédte avec nom.- 
acc. plur. nogy. D’une facon inverse, si le l’acc.-gén. polonais a été introduit, & 
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une période historique tardive, dans le pluriel des masculins personnels, c’était 
l4 une conséquence d’un autre phénoméne morphologique (coincidence de nom. 
et acc.; cf. Sprawozdania Polskiej Akademii Umiejetnosci 1947, no. 1, p. 12-16). 
D’une facon analogue, le fait qu’en arabe la diptose, n’existant jusqu’ici qu’au 
pluriel, a été imposée au sing., a di étre provoqué par des facteurs sémantiques 
ou formels propres uniquement 4 l’arabe, celui-ci étant la seule langue sémitique 
dans laquelle on constate le phénoméne en question. 

Par opposition aux autres langues sémitiques l’arabe a remplacé, dans une 
large mesure, les anciens pluriels réguliers ou “sains’’ en -iina, -dtun par des 
formes de pluriel nouvelles, collectives 4 l’origine. Etant des singuliers d’origine 
elles présentent réguliérement les désinences casuelles -wn, -in, -an. En face du 
sing. malik-un, -in, -an le pluriel est ’amlak-un, -in, -an ou mulik-un, -in, -an, 
donc triptotique. 

De cette maniére il se constitue en arabe a cété d’anciens pluriels diptotiques, 
des pluriels nouveaux, triptotiques (pluralis sanus: pluralis fractus). A notre avis 
la coexistence de ces deux types de pluriel est précisément la cause de la péné- 
tration de la diptose dans le singulier. 

L’évincement de l’ancien pluriel par les formations collectives (pluralis fractus) 
s’est arrété au seuil des noms propres. Les noms propres, masculins et féminins, 
conservent le pluriel “sain.” Si donc un nom commun est employé comme nom 
propre, ce qui arrive assez souvent, il en résulte une différenciation fonctionnelle 
entre le pluralis sanus (du nom propre) et le pluralis fractus (du nom commun). 
Cette différenciation est introduite dans le singulier. Le pluralis fractus (lui- 
méme triptotique) correspondant 4 un singulier triptotique, le pluralis sanus 
(diptotique) s’associe 4 un singulier diptotique, d’ou l’identification du gén. et 
lace. du nom propre. La différenciation entre nom commun et nom propre au 
sing. s’effectue ainsi sous la pression du contraste existant au plur. 

Les noms propres provenant de noms communs constituent done une caté- 
gorie dans laquelle l’opposition plur. fractus (trip.): plur. sanus (dipt.), opposi- 
tion chargée de valeur sémantique, a conduit au diptotisme du singulier. Le 
rapport nom commun tript.: nom propre dipt. a continué d’agir d’une facon 
mécanique, ainsi p. ex. dans le cas de noms quadri- et multilitéres comme ‘akrabun 
“scorpion”: ‘akrabu (dipt.) = nom propre. Une couche plus récente est formée 
par les diptotes qui ne trouvent aucun appui étymologique dans la langue, sur- 
tout les noms propres de provenance étrangére. 

Mais certaines formes du nouveau pluriel sont, elles aussi, diptotiques, comme 
p. ex. fu‘ald’u, ‘af‘ild’u, batis sur des noms masculins personnels (’amirun: 
‘umara’u; habibun: ’ahibba’u). Il s’agit en principle de noms déverbaux des types 
fa‘tlun et fa‘ilun. Ceux qui ont un sens d’adjectif (donc formant un féminin: 
fa‘ilatun, fa‘ilatun) ont le pluriel sain quand ils dénotent des personnes: fa‘ilina, 
fa'ilatun; fa‘ilina, fa‘ilatun. La diptose des substantifs résulte du fait qu’au 
point de vue sémantique ils sont subordonnés aux adjectifs parce que les noms 
déverbaux respectifs ont, comme fonction primaire, un sens adjectif, comme 
fonction secondaire un sens substantif. C’est ainsi que le rapport des désinences 
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adjectives -tina (nom.): -ina (gén.-acc.) s’impose au pluriel a l’origine tripto- 
tique des substantifs (nom. -u, gén. -1, acc. -a): 


adjectifs: nom. -tna gén. -ina acc. -ina 
substantifs: nom. -u gén. -t acc. -a 


Suivant acc. -ina : -a on obtient aussi gén. -ina : x (-a au lieu de l’ancien -7). 
La généralisation du rapport -ina : -a (et non du rapport -ina : -t) s’explique par 
la loi de différenciation maximum (ou polarisation) entre forme de fondation et 
forme fondée (Cf. Acta Linguistica V, p. 20). Le fondement inverse, c.-a-d. le 
fondement du pluralis sanus sur le pluralis fractus (cf. plus haut le pluralis 
sanus des noms propres appuyé sur le pluralis fractus des noms communs) 
n’entraine aucun réarrangement casuel chez la forme fondée puisque, du point 
de vue fonctionnel, le génitif ou l’accusatif sont contenus dans le gén.-acc. sans 
que vaille le rapport inverse. Les pluriels diptotiques fa‘alin, fa‘la, fa‘adla, peu- 
vent correspondre, tout comme les deux types précédents, aux singuliers fa‘ilun, 
fiilun, fa‘ilatun, fa‘ilatun, et aussi aux singuliers diptotiques ‘af‘alu, fa‘lanu, 
fa'la@’u, fu'la. 

La diptose est encore de régle chez les féminins 4 suffixes -d’u ou -d, p. ex. 
had~a’u “verte”, sakrd “‘ivre”, kubraé “la trés (plus) grande’’. Ces formes fémi- 
nines copient la diptose des noms masculins dont elles sont tirées (types: ‘ahdaru, 
sakrdnu, ’akbaru). On se demande donc 4 quoi est due, 4 son tour, la diptose des 
masculins. La forme élative ‘akbaru est dérivée du positif kabirun “grand”, 
plur. kibdrun. Le dérivé ’akbaru lui-méme forme un pluriel régulier ’akbarina, 
qui contraste avec la forme triptotique kibdrun. Par opposition & kabirun l’élatif 
devient donc diptotique aussi au singulier: ‘akbaru, ‘akbara, ’akbara. 

Pour ce qui est du diptotisme des types ‘afdaru et sakrdanu, il est plus difficile 
d’en fournir une explication directe. Il n’est pas évidemment exclu que les types 
‘ahdaru et ’akbaru aient été a l’origine identiques et que le premier n’ait regu un 
pluralis fractus qu’aprés la constitution des paradigmes diptotiques. Peut-étre 
des formes comme fadrdydtun “légumes”’ sont-elles des traces de |’ancien pluriel 
sain. Les noms qui se sont détachés des séries productives en question en adop- 
tant un sens purement substantif sont restés triptotiques, p. ex. ’armalun “‘veuf”’, 
nadmanun ‘‘convive’’. 

Il résulte de ce qui précéde que |’origine du phénoméne spécifiquement arabe 
qu’est le diptotisme s’explique bien par le fait de remplacement de |’ancien 
pluriel par les formations collectives, ce fait lui-méme n’étant propre qu’& 
l’arabe. De cette maniére la coexistence, au pluriel, de paradigmes diptotiques 
& cété de paradigmes diptotiques, plus récents, a entrainé, par suite de proces 
de différenciation et de dérivation, la pénétration du diptotisme dans le sing- 
ulier. Sur 19 groupes sémantiques et formels, cités dans la grammaire de 
Caspari-Miiller p. 154-157, la diptose de non moins de quinze trouve ainsi une 
solution. Le reste, p. ex. certains types diptotiques du pluralis fractus (p. 154 a 
et c) et le diptotisme de certains formes de noms de nombre (p. 156 e et f) atten- 
dent encore une explication. 

Quant 4 la chronologie relative du phénoméne, il semble antérieur a la géné- 
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ralisation de la nounation, laquelle n’a pas touché les diptotes (v. La mimation 
et l’article en arabe, Symbolae ad studia orientis pertinentes FrepERIco Hrozny 
dedicatae II-Archiv Orientalnt, vol. XVIII). 

Il n’y aucun lien historique entre les phénoménes de diptose traités jusqu’ici et 
la construction des noms de nombre cardinaux qui exigent l’acc. sing.; p. ex. 
‘ahada ‘asara rajulan “11 hommes’’, &riina rajulan ‘20 hommes’’. De leur cété, 
les noms de nombre 3-9 exigent le gén. plur., 100 et 1000, le gén. sing. Ces con- 
structions sont 4 notre avis en rapport étroit avec un autre trait caractéristique 
des noms de nombre cardinaux, |’emploi de la forme féminine avec les noms mas- 
culins et vice versa, donc taldtatu rijdlin “trois hommes”, talatu nisdin “trois 
femmes’. Or la distinction de genre dans les noms cardinaux 1-19 est un héri- 
tage du sémitique commun. 

Les noms de nombre 11-19 et 20-90 sont dérivés de 1, 2-9: 

taldtatu rijdlin taldtatu rijalin 
talatata ‘asara rajulan talatina rafulan 

L’accusatif du nom régi semble une conséquence de la construction de 3-9, 
qui exigent le gén. plur. du nom déterminé. La forme-base taldtatu régissant un 
pluriel diptotique (gén.-acc. -ina), -ina sera reflété, dans les formes dérivées 
taldtata ‘aSara ou talatina, d’une fagon exactement paralléle, par le gén.-acc. en 
-a(n) remplacant un plus ancien gén. sing. en -7(n). Ce dernier ne s’est conservé 
qu’aprés 100 mz’atun, 1000 ’alfun et kullu, qui n’étaient pas dérivés de noms de 
nombre inférieurs. 

On peut supposer qu’é une époque plus reculée, les noms cardinaux 3-9 se 
construisaient aussi avec le gén. sing. et que l’apparition du gén. plur. était due 
4 l’introduction d’une différence entre les noms de nombre primitifs (de forme 
masculine) et les noms de nombre nouveaux (de forme féminine). Le renouvelle- 
ment des noms de nombre par des substantifs numéraux construits avec le gén. 
plur. est une chose bien connue; on n’a qu’ penser & slave pet, Sesto, etc. Le 
remplacement de taldtu + gén. sing. par taldtatu + gén. plur. a pu entrainer 
la conservation de la forme taldtu auprés les dérivés féminins batis sur les noms 
masculins, avec la rection imposée par le mot-base (= gén. plur.): 


talatatu banina (‘trois fils’’) talatu banatin (“trois filles’’) 


Au point de vue sémantique taldtatu et taldtu sont des épithétes de baniina 
et bandtun, respectivement, étant régis, pour ce qui est du genre, par le sub- 
stantif déterminé, mais commandant de leur cété la forme casuelle du substantif 
(comme en russe dva rublj’a: dve kop’ejki). On peut dire que banina commande 
la désinence -atu de talatatu, et que de l’autre cété le radical taldt- de talatatu 
substantif masculin aussi bien que de taldtu + substantif féminin impose une 
forme casuelle déterminée au substantif. Ce double rapport, celui d’une rection 
fonctionnelle et formelle de la part du substantif, et d’une dominance purement 
formelle de la part du nom de nombre contribue 4 donner aux faits un aspect 
assez compliqué. Considérée du point de vue structural la construction 
arabe taldtatu rijdlin s’analyse de la facon suivante: rijalun > talat- rijalun 
> talatatu rijélun > taldtatu rijalin. 
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L’opposition taldtatu + nom masc.: taldtu + nom fém., opposition n’existant a 
l’origine que pour les noms féminins motivés (dérivés), forme le point de départ 
de l’extension de la construction taldtu + gén. plur. 4 tous les noms féminins 
primaires aussi bien que dérivés. 

Le phénoméne primordial serait donc |’introduction, en sémitique, de noms 
(substantifs) numéraux 4 la place des anciens noms de nombre cardinaux et la 
différenciation subséquente de ces deux catégories. Le pluriel diptotique des 
substantifs déterminés par 3-10 est 4 son tour reflété d’une maniére indirecte par 
la construction des noms de nombre dérivés 11-99, qui imposent aux substantifs 
le gén.-acc. en -a, tandis que l’ancien gén. sing. ne se maintient qu’aprés 100 et 
1000. De la théorie de Reckendorff (Die syntaktischen Verhdltnisse des Arabischen 
II, p. 265 ss.) il ne reste que l’hypothése que le type taldtatu est plus récent que 
talatu. 

L’immobilisation de la flexion dans taldtata ‘aSara ‘“‘treize’, etc., est en 
rapport étroit avec la construction des noms de nombre. Le nom de nombre 
cardinal “12” itnd ‘aSara, gén.-acc. itnai ‘aSara prouve en effet qu’a l’origine un 
‘a’ara invariable dépendait du nom de nombre variable indiquant les unités 
(cf. slave troje na desete etc.) L’immobilisation flexionnelle de *taldtatu ‘aiara 
a eu lieu aprés l’évincement des noms de nombre anciens par les noms numéraux, 
puisque c’est seulement le noyau du groupe *taldtu ‘aSara qui recoit la forme 
nouvelle: taldtatu ‘aara (et non *taldtatu ‘aSrata). Quand le substantif déter- 
miné rajuli(n) a été remplacé par rafula(n), l’accord entre rajula(n) et ‘aSara a 
entrainé aussi talatatu > taldiata. 


Université de Cracovie 
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CONCORDANCES MORPHOLOGIQUES ENTRE LE BASQUE ET LES 
LANGUES CAUCASIQUES 


RENE LAFON 


Plusieurs linguistes ont signalé au XIXe siécle et dans le premier quart du 
XXe quelques concordances morphologiques entre le basque et diverses langues 
caucasiques. On trouvera un bref historique de ces recherches au début de 
l’article de C. C. Uhlenbeck, De la possibilité d’une parenté entre le basque et 
les langues caucasiques (Revue Internationale des Etudes basques, t. XV, 1924, 
p. 565-588) et dans les premiéres pages de l’ouvrage de Trombetti cité un peu 
plus bas. L’ilustre linguiste hollandais ne pensait d’ailleurs pas que ces con- 
cordances fussent suffisantes pour qu’on pit conclure 4 la parenté du basque et 
des langues caucasiques. Le premier exposé systématique de concordances mor- 
phologiques visant 4 établir cette parenté se trouve dans Le origini della lingua 
basca, de Trombetti (1925). Mais celui-ci, malgré toute son érudition, n’était 
spécialiste ni du basque ni des langues caucasiques. La notation phonétique des 
formes qu’il cite laisse souvent 4 désirer. I] les analyse souvent de travers. Enfin, 
comme Trombetti était d’avis que le basque était apparenté aussi, quoique de 
moins prés, aux: langues “‘chamitiques”’ et nilotiques, et qu’il ne perdait pas de 
vue l’idée maitresse, qui lui était chére, de l’unité d’origine de toutes les langues 
du monde, les rapprochements justes sont noyés dans un fatras de rapproche- 
ments douteux ou erronés avec des langues de tous les pays. Dumézil, qui a 
fait d’importants travaux comparatifs sur l’ensemble des langues caucasiques, a 
consacré le dernier chapitre d’un de ses livres (Introduction a la grammaire 
comparée des langues caucasiennes du Nord, 1933) & la comparaison morphologique 
du basque et des langues du Caucase. I] a utilisé, en les précisant ou les corri- 
geant, nombre de rapprochements faits par Trombetti, et il en a ajouté d’autres. 
Mais, n’étant pas spécialiste du basque, il s’est trompé sur certains faits basques. 
Ses rapprochements entre formes caucasiques ne sont pas toujours valables; ils 
sont parfois liés 4 des hypothéses douteuses. Enfin, l’auteur ne tient pas toujours 
suffisamment compte de la phonétique; il n’a pas utilisé, notamment, les trois 
articles fondamentaux de Troubetzkoy, Studien auf dem Gebiete der vergleichen- 
den Lautlehre der Nordkaukasischen Sprachen (Caucasica, 3, 1926, p. 7-36), 
Nordkaukasische Wortgleichungen (WZKM, XXXVII, 1930, p. 76-92), Die 
Konsonantensysteme der Ostkaukasischen Sprachen (Caucasica, 8, 1931, p. 1- 
52). 

J’ai publié en 1933, dans la RIEB (t. XXIV, p. 150-172), un article od sont 
présentées quelques concordances morphologiques et de vocabulaire entre le 
basque et les langues kartvéles (caucasiques du Sud). J’ai étudié en 1944, dans 
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un appendice 4 mon livre sur le Systéme du Verbe basque au XV/Je siécle (t. I, 
p. 527-535) une quinzaine de concordances morphologiques entre le basque et 
les langues caucasiques, la plupart déja signalées, mais quelques-unes nouvelles. 

En 1947, Uhlenbeck, faisant allusion aux travaux effectués depuis l’ouvrage 
de Trombetti, écrit dans le ler fascicule de Lingua (p. 61): “il devient de plus 
en plus évident que, du point de vue historico-génétique, on ne doit pas séparer 
le basque des langues du Caucase.”’ 

Depuis 1947, un grand nombre de rapprochements de vocabulaire basques- 
caucasiques ont été publiés par Karl Bouda et par |’auteur de ces pages. Beau- 
coup d’entre eux devront étre revus, contrélés, consolidés, élargis. Durant cette 
époque, la comparaison morphologique a été laissée 4 peu prés complétement de 
cété. Or une parenté de langues ne se prouve vraiment que par |’établissement 
de concordances morphologiques précises. C’est pourquoi l’auteur du présent 
travail a cherché & dégager des travaux de ses prédécesseurs, surtout de Trom- 
betti et de Dumézil, les concordances morphologiques basques-caucasiques qu’il 
pense devoir étre retenues, souvent en les précisant, parfois en les corrigeant; il 
en a ajouté quelques-unes, qu’il s’est efforcé d’établir conformément aux régles 
de la méthode comparative utilisée en linguistique historique. I] a exclu de sa 
liste certains rapprochements tentants, mais qui soulévent des difficultés non 
encore résolues, comme ceux qui concernent le suffixe basque du cas actif (-k) 
et le suffixe -en de génitif. 

Les références faites ici sans indication d’ouvrages & Trombetti, Dumézil, 
Lafon, concernent respectivement Le origini della lingua basca, Introduction a 
la grammaire comparée des langues caucasiennes du Nord, Le systéme du verbe 
basque au XV Je siécle. 


Rappelons que les langues caucasiques se répartissent en deux grands groupes: 
celui des langues du versant Nord (CN) et celui des langues du versant Sud ou 
langues kartvéles (CS). Celles-ci sont au nombre de trois: géorgien, mingrélo- 
laze et svane. Les premiéres sont beaucoup plus nombreuses et variées. On 
distingue sur le versant Nord un sous-groupe du Nord-Ouest (CNO), compre- 
nant le tcherkesse, l’oubykh et l’abkhaz, et un sous-groupe du Centre et du 
Nord-Est (CCE, se subdivisant en CC et CNE); La famille du Centre est celle 
des langues tchétchénes, trés proches les unes des autres: tchétchéne, ingouch, 
bats. Les langues du Nord-Est, ou du Daghestan, sont nombreuses (quelque 25) 
et variées. Elles comprennent les langues du groupe avaro-andi et dido; le lak; 
les langues du groupe dargwa; les langues samouriennes (kuri, agoul, tabassaran; 
boudoukh et djek; routoul; tsakhour); l’artchi; le khinaloug; l’oudi. Plusieurs 
de ces langues sont imparfaitement connues, et leurs rapports mal établis; leur 
classification, telle qu’elle est exposée ci-dessus, n’a qu’une valeur provisoire. 

Les langues caucasiques ont des morphologies trés variées. On ne peut citer 
aucun trait morphologique qui soit commun & toutes et qui les caractérise. On 
ne saurait parler d’un type caucasique de morphologie. Au point de vue phono- 
logique, les systémes caucasiques sont divers, mais tous riches en consonnes. 
Toutes les langues caucasiques ont un k arriére-vélaire (noté q) qui s’oppose a 
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un k articulé plus en avant, ainsi que deux spirantes arriére-vélaires, la sourde 
x, la sonore +. Plusieurs ont une spirante postpalatale sourde (x) distincte pho- 
nologiquement de x. 

Un trait caractéristique de toutes les langues caucasiques est |’existence de 
deux modes d’articulation des occlusives et des affriquées: avec occlusion com- 
pléte de la glotte et sans occlusion de celle-ci. Elles possédent des supra-glottales 
(ou récursives), dont |’émission s’accompagne d’un coup de glotte, et des infra- 
glottales, les unes sonores, les autres sourdes (aspirées). Les sourdes aspirées 
sont notées ici p, t, k, g, (celle-ci réalisée suivant les langues comme occlusive 
aspirée ou comme affriquée aspirée), c, ¢ Les supra-glottales sont indiquées 
au moyen d’un point placé au-dessous ou au-dessus de la lettre: k, q, ¢. 

En basque, il n’y a pas de supra-glottales. Les occlusives aspirées, qui ne sont 
que des variantes phonétiques des sourdes, sont notées ph, th, kh. Le basque 
posséde deux sifflantes, toutes deux sourdes: une spirante analogue au s de 
frangais si, prédorso-alvéolaire, notée z, et une autre, plus ou moins chuintée, 
intermédiaire entre fr. s et ch, apico-alvéolaire ou cacuminale suivant les régions, 
notée s, ainsi que les affriquées correspondantes (iz et ts). Le basque a en outre 
une chuintante du type de fr. ch (notée ch ou x), mais mouillée, et qui, selon les 
spécialistes les plus autorisés de la phonétique basque, provient de la mouillure 
d’une sifflante, z ou s. L’affriquée correspondante est notée ich ou tz. 

Quelques correspondances phonétiques basques-caucasiques, concernant no- 
tamment les sifflantes, sont citées dans ma conférence, Les origines de la langue 
basque (in Conférences de l’Institut de Linguistique de l’ Université de Paris, X, 
Années 1950-1951, Paris, Klincksieck, 1951, p. 59-81, avec une courte biblio- 
graphie mentionnant les principaux travaux parus entre 1945 et le début de 
1951). 


I. DECLINAISON 


1) Bsq. -i: suffixe de datif, toujours vivant. 
-j, -je, -ji, -ja: suffixes de datif dans diverses langues avaro-andies (CNE). 


Voir Trombetti, §85, p. 66; Dumézil, p. 126. 

Andi -j (substantifs et pronoms): zivu “‘vache”, zivuj; din, den “je”, théme 
di-, dat. dij. 

Avar -je (pronoms et certains substantifs) : dun “je” (nomin.), théme des autres 
cas di-, datif dije; cce “chévre”, dat. cceje. 

Botlikh -ji (substantifs et plusieurs pronoms): din, den “je”, dat. diji, dij; 
imu “pere”, imujt. 

Karata -ja (plusieurs pronoms personnels): den “je”, dat. dija. 

Le signe du datif est, dans ces langues, l’élément j (Troubetzkoy, BSLP, t. 
XXIX, 1929, p. 161). Il s’emploie toujours aprés voyelle. 

Il est probable que, comme Dumézil le pense, le suffixe -j qui, en tindi, autre 
langue du méme groupe, indique l’ergatif, n’est autre que ce suffixe de datif 
employé dans des constructions particuliéres, et que, par suite, les suffixes d’er- 
gatif -7, -j, -j7i du dargwa, du tabassaran et du khinaloug étaient originairement 
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identiques au suffixe de datif -j de l’avaro-andi: darg. 7% ‘“‘celui-la”’, 137; kudil 
“lequel?”, kudij; tab. uld “fenétre”, uldt; xu “chien”, xuji (Bouda, Das Tabas- 
saranische, §10, p. 15-16); khin. buj ‘‘pére’’, bujz; ki “‘qui?’’, ergatif, en regard 
du datif ku. 


2) Bsq. -*r: suffixe de datif, conservé seulement dans le suffixe de datif 
pluriel -er (toujours vivant) des parlers du Nord-Est. 
Dido (CNE): -r, suffixe de datif. 


Voir Lafon, in Eusko-Jakiniza, vol. IV, 1950, p. 306-307. 

En basque, les finales de datif pluriel différent selon les parlers: -akz, -ai, -ei, 
-eri, -er. Gavel a parfaitement expliqué les quatre premiéres (Grammaire basque, 
I, p. 49 et 53): -az repose sur -*agi qui est composé du suffixe de pluriel -*ag 
et du suffixe de datif -7; -aki est une forme refaite sur la finale -ak du nominatif 
pluriel (-*ag plus suffixe zéro étant devenu régulitrement -ak en fin de mot); 
-et provient de -az; -eri est une forme relativement récente dont |’r est analogique 
de celle de -ari, finale du datif singulier. Gavel ne dit rien de l’origine de la finale 
-er, qui est celle de certains parlers bas-navarrais, du souletin et du roncalais. 
Elle est attestée dés les plus anciens textes. C’est celle qu’emploie Dechepare, 
qui écrit en cizain (1545). Ligarrague, qui emploie dans la plupart de ses oeuvres 
(1571) la finale -ei (qu’il note -ey), nous dit que, ‘en Soule et dans les régions 
voisines’”’, on emploie la finale -ér (avec e accentué), et c’est celle qu’il emploie 
dans son ABC. En souletin actuel, c’est également la finale -ér qui porte l’accent 
(gizun “homme”, gizunér “aux hommes’’), ce qui indique une contraction: 
la finale -ér doit reposer sur -*ager, c’est-d-dire le suffixe de pluriel -*ag plus une 
finale de datif qui peut étre -*er ou -*r (avec une voyelle de liaison e). 

Une seule langue caucasique forme le datif en -r: le dido (qui fait partie d’un 
groupe proche de |’avaro-andi): obju-r “‘au pére’’. Il est probable que la finale -r 
de l’ergatif de quelques pronoms du bagoulal (groupe avaro-andi) était identique 
originairement 4 cette finale de datif. Pour les substantifs, le suffixe d’ergatif 
est -Sur, qui est composé du suffixe de génitif -3u et de ce suffixe -r: ima “‘pére’’, 
dat. ima-Su-La, erg. ima-Su-r. 

Le karata (groupe avaro-andi) a un suffixe complexe de datif ow figure 1’élé- 
ment -r: tandis qu’en godobéri et en tindi le datif des substantifs est en -xa, 
le karata a des datifs en -xar. 

On trouve en artchi deux suffixes de datif: -s (qui se retrouve ailleurs au Da- 
ghestan, et aussi dans les langues kartvéles) et -r3i. Le second s’emploie avec les 
verbes signifiant “faire part 4, appeler, prier” (Dirr, Einfiihrung, p. 254); comme 
l’artchi posséde d’autre part un suffixe -32 qui indique le mouvement vers quel- 
que chose, on peut penser que le suffixe -r& est composé de -r et de -82, et que ce 
-r est identique au suffixe de datif du dido. 

Peut-étre ce suffixe se retrouve-t-il aussi dans les suffixes de datif -ra du godo- 
béri (dira “A moi”, nom. din, den) et -Lira de l’atlouatl (groupe avaro-andi), 
ou -ra est ajouté au suffixe de génitif -Lz. Peut-étre enfin le suffixe -r qui, en 
khinaloug, sert & former le loc.tif est-il identique 4 ce suffixe de datif. 
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On peut donc penser que le basque a possédé, au moins dialectalement, un 
suffixe -r de datif, qui n’existe plus aujourd’hui que dans la finale de datif pluriel 
-er provenant de -*ag-e-r; ce suffixe -r se retrouve dans quelques langues du Da- 
ghestau. 


3) Bsq. -z, plus anciennement -tz: suffixe d’instrumental. 
CC et avar: suffixe d’instrumental ou d’ergatif caractérisé par l’affriquée c. 


Trombetti rappelle (§95-96, p. 75-76) que, selon Schuchardt, le suffixe basque 
-z provient de -tz, et cite quelques formes caucasiques en -s et en -c. Dumézil 
(128) cite de nombreuses formes caucasiques, toutes en -s ou en -z; il ne fait pas 
état de l’opinion de Schuchardt. 

En basque, dés la date des plus anciens textes, |’instrumental est caractérisé 
par le suffixe -z. Mais, Amon sens, Schuchardt a raison de penser que la forme la 
plus ancienne du suffixe basque a dt étre -iz. Toutefois, la forme berriiz ‘de 
nouveau’’, employée dans plusieurs dialectes basques au lieu de berriz, instru- 
mental indéfini de berri “nouveau’’, utilisé avec valeur d’adverbe, ne constitue 
pas un argument solide, car il n’est pas impossible que -z soit issu de -z comme 
dans gorp(h)utz “corps” ou bort(h)itz “rude, violent’’, de lat. corpus, fortis. Un 
argument beaucoup plus solide en faveur de la plus grande ancienneté de la finale 
-tz est fourni par la finale d’instrumental -tzaz utilisée pour certains mots dans 
quelques dialectes. 

Dans quelques parlers, notamment en souletin, les pronoms personnels, les 
démonstratifs et les interrogatifs forment leur instrumental au moyen du suffixe 
-tzaz: par exemple niizaz, de ni “‘je’’, alors que |’on attendrait *ni-z. Les autres 
dialectes ont ni-ta-z. On dit en souletin hoiétzaz concurremment avec hovéz, 
instrumental pluriel du démonstratif héri. Axular (1643), qui écrivait en labour- 
din, emploie lui aussi des formes de type nitzaz. En guipuzcoan actuel, on em- 
ploie parfois des formes d’instrumental pluriel de type lanetzaz au lieu de lanez, 
de lan “travail”, otetzaz au lieu de oiez, du démonstratif ori. Cette finale -tzaz, 
remarquons-le, ne s’ajoute guére, en guipuzcoan, qu’a des thémes monosylla- 
biques. A mon avis, elle provient du redoublement du suffixe -iz et repose sur 
une forme plus ancienne *-tzatz. Les pronoms personnels et les interrogatifs, dont 
les thémes sont monosyllabiques, avaient primitivement des formes mono- 
syllabiques au nominatif, 4 l’actif et & l’instrumental: nz, ni-k, *ni-tz, zer, zer-k, 
*zer-tz. Toutes les autres comptaient plus d’une syllabe. Or le nominatif et l’actif 
forment un groupe 4 part (sujet ou patient; agent). On a sans doute été incité a 
séparer l’instrumental du groupe nominatif-actif et 4 le rapprocher des autres 
cas. Dans la plupart des dialectes, on a inséré entre le théme et le suffixe d’instru- 
mental |’élément -ia- (provenant de la déclinaison dite indéfinie) qui figurait 
déja dans les formes d’ inessif, de latif et d’ablatif : d’ot ni-ta-z (de *ni-ta-iz) a 
cété de ni-ta-n, ni-ta-ra, ni-ta-r-ik. En souletin, et sans doute ailleurs, comme le 
montre l’exemple d’Axular, on a redoublé le suffixe, d’ou *ni-tz-a-tz, *zer-tz-a-tz, 
en intercalant entre les deux tz la voyelle a, par analogie avec ni-ta-n, zer-ta-n, 
etc. Puis le éz final s’est réduit 4 z, tandis que le ¢z intérieur s’est conservé: d’od 
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soul. ntizaz, zérizaz. On ne connait aucun exemple de renforcement de z en iz 
4 l’intérieur d’un mot entre voyelles. Et l’on ne peut supposer que le tz de zértzaz 
résulte du contact de r et de z et que le tz de nétzaz soit analogique. Car précisé- 
ment, en souletin, z ne devient pas tz aprés r: on dit en souletin hér zira ‘‘vous 
étes 14”’, zér zén? “‘qu’est-ce qu’il y avait?’’, et non, comme dans d’autres dialectes, 
hor-tzira, zer-tzen? 

Plusieurs langues caucasiques du Nord possédent un suffixe d’instrumental- 
comitatif ou d’ergatif caractérisé par l’affriquée sifflante c: tchétchéne -ci; 
ingouch -ca, -ca; bats -ci d’aprés Dirr, -ci d’aprés Schiefner. L’avar forme |’er- 
gatif des pronoms personnels, des interrogatifs et de nombreux substantifs au 
moyen du suffixe -ca. Aucune autre langue avaro-andie ne posséde ce suffixe. 
Le kapoutchi (groupe dido), qui est imparfaitement connu, paraft avoir un 
suffixe -c d’ergatif. 

Il est prudent de ne pas identifier, jusqu’A plus ample informé, ce suffixe 
caractérisé par une affriquée et les suffixes suivants: -ss, qui sert en avar & former 
Vergatif des substantifs de la lre déclinaison; -s, suffixe d’ergatif en bats; -as, 
suffixe d’ergatif en tchétchéne (ingouch -z); -s, suffixe de datif dans diverses 
langues du Daghestan et dans les langues kartvéles; -z, suffixe de datif dans 
quelques langues du Daghestan. 


4) Bsq. -a: suffixe de latif (n’est plus vivant que dans quelques parlers). 
Vieux géorgien -a, mgr. -0, tchétchéne -a: suffixe de latif. 


Voir Lafon, in RIEB, t. XXIV, p. 166-167. 

Le basque forme réguliérement le latif (ou allatif, ou directif) des noms au 
moyen du suffixe -ra, ou, dialectalement (et uniquement au singulier) au moyen 
du suffixe -la. Mais quelques latifs, certainement anciens, sont formés au moyen 
d’un suffixe -a: on-a, hun-a “vers ici’, du théme de démonstratif on-, hun-; 
(h)orr-a “vers cet endroit-la”, du théme de démonstratif (h)orr-; ainizin-a ‘en 
avant’’, de aintzin “partie antérieure’’; -gan-a, postposition indiquant le mou- 
vement vers une personne (-gan-ik indique |’éloignement; voir plus bas, n° 8). 
Ce suffixe n’est plus vivant dans la plupart des parlers; sans doute le fait qu’il 
s’est trouvé identique au suffixe de nominatif singulier (-a) a-t-il été pour quel- 
que chose dans sa disparition comme suffixe de latif. Mais la finale -a a été 
employée autrefois pour former le latif des noms de lieux terminés par une con- 
sonne. Azkue cite (Morfologta vasca, §472, p. 295) les formes suivantes, employées 
par des auteurs du début du XVIIlIe siécle: Parisa “‘& Paris’”’ (chez le grammai- 
rien Pierre d’Urte, 1712), Azkaina “‘& Ascain’’, Izturitza “& Isturitz” (chez le 
docteur labourdin Jean d’Etcheberri, 1712). Severo de Altube signale que 
“dans certaines variétés de la langue basque” (qu’il ne précise pas), on emploie 
le suffixe a avec les noms de lieux terminés par consonne (Zarautza “a Zarauz”’, 
Izarraitza “& Izarraitz’’), et que, par contre, dans certaines régions du Gui- 
puzcoa, on dit onera et orrera au lieu de ona et orra (in Homenaje a Don Julio de 
Urquijo, t. I, 1949, p. 359). Dans un conte folklorique recueilli en 1922 4 Ataun 
(guipuzcoan méridiona!) par Barandiardn et publié dans Eusko-Jakintza, vol. 
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IV (1950), p. 267, on trouve deux fois la forme de latif Alarra “A Aralar’’: le 
nom de la célébre montagne Aralar est ici réduit 4 Alar; la forme intermédiaire 
Aalar s’emploie par ailleurs. 

Le vieux géorgien possédait un suffixe -a indiquant la direction ou le but. Il 
s’ajoutait le plus souvent au génitif en -7s: ertsa mis “(il se tourna) vers la foule”’; 
suSanik-is-a “‘vers Suzanne’”’. Ajouté directement au théme, on le rencontre 
surtout avec des noms de lieux formés au moyen du suffixe -et: asuret-a “pour 
l’Assyrie”’, d’od par analogie nazaret-a ‘pour Nazareth”. Dans vieta “pour les- 
quels” (Mt., 20, 23), -a est ajouté a viet-, forme des cas obliques du pluriel de 
l’interrogatif-relatif (théme vi-). Sur tous ces faits, voir les §§32, 36, 41, 59, de 
article de Hans Vogt, Le systéme des cas en géorgien ancien, in Norsk Tidsskrift 
for Sprogvidenskap, B. XIV (1947), p. 98-140. Le suffixe -a apparait aussi dans 
le suffixe complexe -amde “‘jusqu’a’’, qui s’ajoute directement au théme: aysasrul- 
a-mde (Evangile de Graz, Mt., 28, 20) “‘jusqu’A l’achévement’’. Ce suffixe -a 
n’est plus employé isolément en géorgien moderne. II ne subsiste que dans le 
suffixe complexe -amde et sa variante -amdis: par exemple xval-amdis “A de- 
main!’’, kalak-amdis ‘‘jusqu’a la ville”. Par contre, le ccrrespondant du suffixe 
géorgien -a subsiste en mingrélien. Cette langue, ot o correspond réguliérement 
& gé. a, posséde un suffixe -o qui s’ajoute aux thémes consonantiques et aux 
thémes en -u pour former un cas exprimant en quoi quelque chose se change ou & 
quelle fin on désire ou on peut utiliser quelque chose: jor-o, katu-o ‘‘(il se changea, 
il fut changé) en mulet, en chat”’; éil-o “‘(il désire cette jeune fille) pour femme’’. 
En outre, le mingrélien posséde un cas en -So, formé de |’addition de -o au suffixe 
-§ de génitif; ce suffixe -5o est le correspondant de gé. -is-a et exprime la destina- 
tion: ko¢-i--o “pour l’homme?’’, dida-s-o “pour la mére” (Kipchidzé, Grammatika 
mingrel’skago jazyka, §§17, 140, 141). 

Le tchétchéne posséde un cas en -a que Schiefner et, 4 sa suite, Dirr appellent 
“Motiv” et qui marque la direction d’un mouvement: stigla ‘‘vers le ciel’’, de 
stigil; dina “‘& cheval’’, de di; suo bazara vuede “je vais au marché” (nomin. 
bazar). Schiefner dit qu’il ne connait aucun exemple de “Motiv” pluriel; le 
suffixe -a ne s’ajoute donc pas au suffixe de pluriel. Ce suffixe ne figure pas dans 
la déclinaison des pronoms. Schiefner signale des formes de “Motiv” en -e ou 
méme -u: ces variantes semblent dues 4 |’action du vocalisme radical, qui, par 
ailleurs, en tchétchéne, n’est pas toujours le méme aux cas obliques qu’au nomi- 
natif: latta ‘“‘terre”, gén. lett-i, théme des cas obliques lett-, “Motiv” leit-e; lam 
“montagne’’, gén. lamand, ‘‘Motiv’”’ lwom-u. Il y a 1a des faits de dilation voca- 
lique. Le “Motiv” de ca “maison” est identique au nominatif. 

Le tchétchéne posséde un grand nombre de cas exprimant des déterminations 
spatiales, notamment un adessif en -h ou -ga-h et un directif en -ha ou -geha: 
suo “‘je’”’, suégah “‘chez moi’’, sué(ge)ha ‘‘vers moi, chez moi (avec mouvement)’’; 
lam “montagne”’, lémaniéh “dans la montagne’’, lamaniéha “‘(aller) 4 la mon- 
tagne”’; malx “‘soleil’’, malxigha “‘(se tourner) vers le soleil”. Le bats a un inessif 
en -h ou en -go-h, l’ingouch un directif en -ga-h-a. Les suffixes complexes -ha, 
-geha, qui indiquent la direction d’un mouvement, contiennent comme dernier 
élément le suffixe -a signalé plus haut. 
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5) Bsq. -t ou -at: suffixe indiquant le terme d’un mouvement. 
CS -d, -ad: suffixe exprimant la direction, le but ou la maniére. 


Voir Lafon, in RIEB, XXIV (1933), p. 166-167. 

En basque, les formes de latif se présentent parfois avec un -t final: -at, -rat, 
-lat (suivant les dialectes et les mots), au lieu de -a, -ra, -la. ‘Il semble, dit Gavel 
(Grammaire basque, t. I, §52, p. 28), que la présence ou |’absence du ¢ final soit 
indifférente; dans quelques régions cependant la présence du ¢ peut quelquefois 
marquer une nuance.” Ainsi, en souletin, pour dire “je vais 4 l’église’’, on dit 
elizdla banudzii si l'on y va & un moment ou il n’y a pas d’office, par exemple 
pour y faire une courte priére, mais non pour y rester longtemps, et elizaldt 
banudzi si l’on y va pour assister 4 tout l’office. Selon Géze (Eléments de gram- 
maire basque, dialecte souletin, 1873, p. 9), le latif sans -t “indique mouvement 
vers un lieu, mais pour en revenir promptement ou ne faire qu’y passer’’, et le 
latif & -t final “indique mouvement vers un lieu pour s’y établir, ou du moins 
y faire un séjour”. La différence de valeur entre les deux formes est trés nette 
dans la phrase suivante, tirée d’une histoire recueillie 4 Barcus (Soule) par l’abbé 
Larrasquet, originaire de cette commune: Gardla juinik niindiiziin Andréi adto 
éran néhiz, Ametkétat abiatzin ‘‘j’étais allé & la gare, voulant dire adieu 4 André 
& son départ pour l’Amérique” (RJEB, XXVI, 1935, p. 137-138): le narrateur 
n’est pas allé 4 la gare pour y séjourner (d’ou latif sans -/); mais l’autre est parti 
“aux Amériques” pour s’y fixer (d’o Ameikéiat, forme parlée pour Ameriké- 
tardt). Il est significatif qu’en souletin le latif du substantif verbal marquant la 
destination d’un acte (et non la direction ou le terme d’un mouvement) ne prend 
jamais le -¢ final: jin dizi behién e(r)osté(r)a “il est venu acheter les vaches’’. 

La place de l’accent dans elizaldt (contre elizdla) semble indiquer, comme |’a 
montré Gavel (Grammaire, p. 30, n. 1), que les finales -dé, -ldt, -rdt reposent sur 
*-d-at, *-ld-at, *-rd-at. 

Il est fort possible que ce -¢ final repose sur un plus ancien -d, qui se serait 
conservé dans des formes comme hunadrano (Ligarrague, Luc, 22, 51) ‘‘jusqu’i- 
ci’ ou rone. aztiadraino “‘jusqu’a il y a un instant” (cité par Azkue, Morf., §425, 
p. 261), ot le suffixe -ad est suivi d’un suffixe complexe -rano, -raino, signifiant 
“jusqu’a’’. En basque, une occlusive sourde ne se sonorise pas entre deux voyelles 
ou entre voyelle et 7; par contre, les occlusives sonores deviennent sourdes en 
fin de mot. 

En géorgien, le cas dit adverbial, qui s’emploie souvent pour indiquer le 
terme d’un mouvement ou la destination d’un procés, a pour désinences -d, -a, 
-ad et -da. En mingrélien, des formes en -o coexistent, sans différence de sens, 
avec des formes en -of: mgr. o correspond réguliérement a gé. a, et mgr. ¢ corres- 
pond souvent a gé. d; d’ailleurs, en géorgien, l’opposition entre occlusive sourde 
aspirée et occlusive sonore est neutralisée 4 la finale, et le mingrélien semble ne 
pas admettre d en fin de mot. En svane, le suffixe du “directif” est -d; la destina- 
tion s’exprime en ajoutant ce suffixe au suffixe -§ du génitif: mare “homme”, 
maremis “de Vhomme’’, maremisd “pour V’homme’’; cf. les suffixes complexes 
de destinatif -is-a du vieux géorgien et -3-o et -3-o-t du mingrélien. 
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6) Bsq. -antz, -oniz: suffixe signifiant ‘‘vers’’. 
Abkh. -(a)nfa et variantes, oub. -6(n)fa “jusqu’a’”’. 


Voir Lafon, in Eusko-Jakintza, II (1948), p. 359-360. 

Plusieurs parlers basques-espagnols expriment la direction au moyen d’un 
suffixe -niz précédé de a, o ou u, et parfois suivi de a. Il existe aussi des variantes 
sans n: -utz, -az. On dit, par exemple, en biscayen dialectal on-uniza ‘‘vers ici”’ 
(cf. on-a “ici”, avec mouvement); aila gan-aniza “vers le pére”’ (cf. atta gan-a 
“au pere’’, avec mouvement). Dans la déclinaison des noms, ce suffixe se présente 
sous les formes suivantes: -raniz, -rantza (bisc. dial), -raz (ronc.), -rontz (guip. 
et h.-nav.), -runtz (bisc. dial., guip. dial.), -rutz (bisc. dial.). Lépez Mendizabal 
donne pour le guipuzcoan la forme -runtz: mendi-runiz “vers la montagne” (La 
lengua vasca, 2e éd., 1949, p. 53). Ce suffixe est attesté en biscayen dés la fin du 
XVIe siécle: atzerantz ‘‘en arriére”’, de atze “arriére” L’r peut s’expliquer de 
deux facons, qui, d’ailleurs, ne s’excluent pas: analogique de |’r de -ra, ou iden- 
tique a l’r de mendiri, mendiren, etc. 

L’abkhaz posséde un suffixe signifiant “jusqu’&”, qui se présente sous les 
formes -nfa, -nfa, -anfa, et aussi -fa, -fa, sans nasale (Aq’ata “jusqu’a Sou- 
khoum”’, Marr, Dictionnaire abkhaz, p. 114). En oubykh, il se présente sous les 
formes -énta, -dfa, -énja, -6fa. A abkh. ar-angta “jusqu’ici” répond bisc. ar- 
antza “‘vers la-bas’’. Le basque ne posséde pas de sifflantes sonores et répond par 
tz & un ¢ caucasique. 


7) Bsq. -la: suffixe exprimant la direction ou la maniére. 
Abkh. et oub. -la; bats-lo; andi -lo: suffixes exprimant |’instrument, la 
direction ou la maniére. 


Voir Dumézil, p. 128, n. 6, et 129. 

Le basque posséde un suffixe -la qui a une double valeur. 1° Il a servi dans tous 
les dialectes & former un petit nombre de mots qui ont valeur d’adverbes de 
maniére: nola ‘“‘comment?’”’, du théme d’interrogatif no- “qui?”, (h)ala “ainsi’’, 
du théme du démonstratif de 3e personne (h)a-, berizela ou bestela “‘autrement’’, 
de bertze, beste “‘autre’”’. En outre, le suffixe -la, dans tous les dialectes, peut s’ajou- 
ter 4 des formes verbales personnelles pour leur donner la valeur d’un complé- 
ment circonstanciel de maniére: dabila “il marche’, dabilala “en marchant, 
comme il marche” (voir Lafon, Syst., I, p. 469). 2° En souletin et en salazarais 
(Bonaparte, Verbe basque, p. XXX, n. 5), le suffixe -la sert & former le latif des 
substantifs et des adjectifs, mais uniquement au singulier (déclinaison définie): 
mendiala ‘‘& la montagne’’, de mendi, avec un a analogique de celui de |’inessif 
singulier mendian; en souletin, l’accent est sur 7 dans mendtala comme dans 
mendian, et mendiala se réduit trés souvent & mendila, comme mendian 4 men- 
din. En souletin, le latif en -la comporte une variante en -/dt (cf. plus haut, n° 5). 

Le suffixe -la est un suffixe 4 valeur adverbiale, servant 4 marquer la maniére 
ou la direction. Il n’est employé ni au pluriel ni a l’indéfini. On dit en souletin au 
pluriel mendi-ela-rdt (prononcé mendietdt), et & V’indéfini (zu) menditardt (pro- 
noncé zt mendiidt) “dans (quelle) montagne?” 
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Les notions de direction et de maniére sont souvent exprimées par les mémes 
procédés: ad, en latin, signifie “‘vers” et “selon”; on dit en frangais je vais @ Paris 
et je marche a pas lents. En géorgien, le suffixe -ad sert 4 former des adverbes de 
maniére et 4 indiquer la direction. 

L’abkhaz posséde un instrumental caractérisé par le suffixe -la: bla-la “avec 
Voeil”, ftomobtl-la ‘en auto’’. Il sert 4 exprimer aussi ]’accompagnement ou & 
former des compléments de temps: ma8-la “de jour’. Ce suffixe se retrouve 
dans |’infixe interrogatif -z-la “comment?” qui s’insére dans les formes verbales 
(Dumézil, Eiudes comparatives, 242). L’oubykh connait aussi le suffixe -la, mais 
uniquement dans des adverbes ou dans des mots 4 valeur adverbiale. 

Le bats forme son illatif au moyen du suffixe -lo. L’andi posséde un inessif- 
illatif en -lo. 


8) Bsq. -gan: postposition qui peut étre élargie par des suffixes casuels et 
sert & exprimer l’accompagnement et diverses déterminations spatiales. 

Gé. -gan, postposition, et gan-, préverbe exprimant |’origine ou |’éloigne- 
ment. 


Voir Lafon, RIEB, XXIV (1933), p. 150-161. 

Le basque posséde plusieurs postpositions composées d’un élément gan ou 
ga et de divers suffixes casuels: p. ex. gana(t) “vers, envers”, ganik ‘de (mar- 
quant l’origine)”’, gaz ‘‘avec”’, gatik “‘& cause de”. Gan s’emploie sans suffixe avec 
le sens de “dans, en’’. Les postpositions gan, gana(t), ganik ne s’emploient qu’a- 
vec les noms ou pronoms qui désignent des personnes. Elles s’ajoutent soit au 
génitif en -en ou en -e, soit au nominatif défini (singulier ou pluriel), soit au 
théme du mot. Ces postpositions sont certainement des formes casuelles d’un 
substantif; ce dernier n’est jamais employé comme mot indépendant; lorsqu’il 
s’ajoute au théme nu, il forme avec celui-ci une sorte de mot composé. Sa forme 
primitive a df étre *gan. La réduction de gan & ga dans -gaz (pour *gan-e-z, 
forme d’instrumental) ou -gatik (forme d’ablatif) n’a rien qui doive surprendre. 
Les mots qui perdent leur valeur propre pour devenir des outils grammaticaux 
subissent souvent une réduction de forme. En basque méme, la finale -areki(n), 
-eki(n), qui exprime l’accompagnement, et qui fait figure de suffixe casuel si- 
gnifiant ‘“‘avec’’, est formée de l’inessif du substantif kide “‘compagnie”’; kiden “en 
compagnie” s’est réduit 4 -kien, puis 4 -kin, et méme & -ki dans certains parlers. 
Le suffixe biscayen -ga, qui marque la privation, est une réduction de baga, 
variante de bage “‘sans’’: indarga “‘faible’’, lotsaga ‘“‘éhonté’”, de indar “force”, 
lotsa “‘honte’”’, en regard de diru baga “sans argent”, azur baga “‘sans os’”’ (Azkue, 
Morf., §218, p. 135). Ce substantif *gan désignait certainement une notion de 
caractére spatial. Il est frappant que les postpositions -gan, gana(t), -ganik ou 
-gandik s’emploient, au lieu des suffixes casuels correspondants, pour former 
l’inessif, le latif et l’ablatif, cas 4 signification spatiale, des noms ou des pronoms 
désignant des personnes. Gan s’emploie parfois sans suffixe casuel, comme, par 
exemple, egun “jour” dans la signification de “aujourd’hui”. 
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Le géorgien posséde une postposition -gan qui s’ajoute aux formes de génitif 
ou d’instrumental, et qui sert 4 marquer l’origine dans |’espace ou dans le temps, 
le motif ou l’auteur, c’est-A-dire le point de départ dans l’ordre spatial, temporel 
ou logique: pir-isa-gan ‘‘(hors) de la bouche’’, dil-it-gan, d’ou dilidgan, et finale- 
ment dilidan ‘‘depuis le matin’’; -it-gan s’est réduit & -idan, qui fait aujourd’hui 
figure de suffixe casuel d’ablatif. Gan s’emploie aussi comme préverbe exprimant 
Véloignement, la séparation, la sortie: gan-vida “‘il sortit’’, en regard de mo-vida 
“il vint”. Ce méme gan, ajouté 4 un adjectif ou 4 un nom de nombre, ou encore 
& un adverbe, sert & former des adverbes de lieu, dont la plupart indiquent le 
lieu ot une action se passe: govelgan “partout’’, de govel-i ‘‘tout’’; organve ‘‘des 
deux cétés”, de or-i ‘“deux’’, or-i-ve “tous deux”. Cet élément morphologique 
gan n’est autre que le substantif gan-i (-7 est l’indice du nominatif), dont le 
sens ordinaire est “largeur”’, mais qui a le sens de ‘“‘cété’’ dans l’expression ganze 
vioveb ‘‘je le laisse de cété’’, littéralement ‘“‘sur (-ze) le cété’’, et dans des ex- 
pressions adverbiales comme calgnit “‘d’un seul cété” (cal-i “un des objets d’une 
paire”), orgnit “‘des deux cétés’’; gnit est ’instrumental de ganz; cf. des expres- 
sions comme erti mxrit “d’un cété” (ert-i “un”, mxar-i “cdté’”’). Il ne faut pas 
s’étonner que gan soit employé parfois sans suffixe casuel: en géorgien, le thtme 
nu d’un substantif s’emploie parfois avec valeur adverbiale: p. ex. am zamtar 
“cet hiver’’. En mingrélien, gani signifie également “largeur” et ‘“‘cdté’’, et l’on 
dit ma ganise vitenk “‘je le laisse de cété’”, art ganide ‘“‘d’un cété’’. 

Toutes les acceptions de gé. gan employé comme élément morphologique peu- 
vent s’expliquer 4 partir du sens de “‘cété’’, et il en est de méme en ce qui con- 
cerne la postposition basque gan (voir l’article cité de la RIEB): zuganik “de 
vous” a di signifier d’abord ‘(en provenance) du cété de vous”. 

VI. Pantchvidzé, dans un article sur la langue oudie et ses dialectes (Bulletin 
de l'Institut Marr, II, 3, Tiflis, 1937, p. 306), rapproche gé. gan-i du mot oudi 
ga, gén. gan-ej, datif gan-u% (Dirr, p. 334) “endroit, place, lieu’’. 

Dans les langues tchétchénes, on forme plusieurs cas 4 valeur spatiale en 
ajoutant divers suffixes 4 un élément -ge- (tchétch.), -ga- (ing.), -go- (bats). 
L’origine nominale de cet élément est trés probable. Mais, dans |’état actuel 
de nos connaissances, on ne peut pas prouver qu’il repose sur un mot apparenté 
4 gé. gan-t et A oudi ga, gan-. 


9) Bsq. -tzu: suffixe de pluriel (noms de nombre, quelques pronoms). 
Abkh. -c’a, suffixe de pluriel nominal; abkh. et oub. -c’, suffixe marquant 
Vexcés. 


Voir Lafon, I, p. 529-530. 

Le basque a possédé un suffixe de pluriel -tzu que |’on trouve dans batzu ‘‘quel- 
ques”’, ancien pluriel de bat “un”, et qui s’emploie encore aujourd’hui en bis- 
cayen, doublé d’un second indice de pluriel, soit -tzuk, avec les noms de nombre 
et les interrogatifs: bi “deux”, amar “dix’’, nor “qui?”, bitzwk “deux groupes’’, 
amartzuk “dix paires’’, nortzuk “qui?” (en parlant de plusieurs personnes). 
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L’écrivain biscayen Zavala (1777-1840), dans la préface de ses fables (in RJ EB, 
I, p. 90), emploie la forme de nominatif bitzwok, ot le suffixe -izu est suivi de 
-ok, suffixe de nominatif pluriel reposant sur le démonstratif de lre personne. 
Cette forme signifie “‘ces deux groupes”; il s’agit de deux groupes de fables, 
dont les unes sont de Zavala, et les autres d’autres auteurs. Au suffixe -tzu peu- 
vent s’ajouter les suffixes casuels: batzu, batzuk, batzuren, batzuri, etc.; bitzuk 
peut changer son -k pour divers suffixes casuels. Le suffixe -izu-k et ses autres 
formes casuelles peuvent s’ajouter, comme n’importe quel suffixe de la déclinai- 
son, au dernier terme d’un groupe nominal: Capanaga, auteur biscayen du 
milieu du XVIIe siécle, écrit zein gauzatzuk? ‘“quelles choses?”’; 4 Eibar (bisc. 
du Guipuzcoa), on emploie couramment |’expression zein gizontzuk? “quels 
hommes?” 

En abkhaz, le pluriel des noms désignant des étres raisonnables se forme au 
moyen du suffixe -c’a. Ce suffixe de pluriel est apparenté (Dumézil, Etudes 
comparatives, p. 86 et 213) au suffixe -c? qui, en abkhaz et en oubykh, sert a 
exprimer dans les formes verbales la notion d’excés: abkh. isfwejt “je mange”’ 
(racine fa-), isfac°wejt “je mange trop”; oub. asdiin “je mange’’, asdiic’an “je 
mange 4 me crever la panse’’. En oubykh, ce suffixe -c’ s’ajoute aussi aux adjec- 
tifs pour exprimer la méme notion: agitdjan zdtit “un homme grand’’, agifdc°’an 
zatit “un homme trop grand”’. 


10) Bsq. -i: suffixe servant 4 former le pluriel des démonstratifs. 
CC et CNE: ~, -j, suffixes de pluriel. 


Voir Lafon, Eusko-Jakiniza, I, p. 43. 

Le basque forme les thémes du pluriel de ses démonstratifs en ajoutant un 7 
aux racines du singulier; comme celles-ci se terminent par une voyelle, 1’: de- 
vient deuxiéme élément de diphtongue. Ex.: racine du démonstratif de troisitme 
personne: (h)a-, théme du pluriel (h)az-, d’ou, p. ex., gén. pl. (h)aien. 

Le lak forme le pluriel de ses démonstratifs de la méme fagon: p. ex., ¢é, 
nomin. sg. du pronom personnel de 3e pers., taj, nomin. pl.; vé, nomin. sg. du 
démonstratif de l’objet rapproché, nomin. pl. vaj. On rencontre un suffixe -7 
de pluriel dans ttulmi “les miens” (classe des étres raisonnables), en regard de 
ttulmur pour les autres classes et du singulier ttulma; Bouda cite aussi (Lakkische 
Studien, p. 31) quni, pluriel de qun “grand, vieux’’. 

Le tchétchéne utilise, pour former le pluriel de ses substantifs, un suffixe -j: 
nomin. sg. dé “pére’”’, “comparatif” sg. dél, nomin. pl. daj, ‘“comparatif’’ pl. 
dajl. Ce suffixe se retrouve dans les autres langues du Caucase central: ingouch 
nomin. pl. -i, -tj, bats -t (voir Dumézil, 88). Diverses langues avaro-andies 
forment au moyen d’un suffixe -j le pluriel de quelques noms terminés par une 
voyelle: karata rwani ‘“‘cheval’’, pl. cwanij; godobéri xoani, pl. xoanij. 


II. DEMONSTRATIFS 


11) Bsq a-: particule indiquant l’objet rapproché ou signifiant ‘“méme” 
(lat. ipse). 
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CNE a-: racine du démonstratif de l’objet rapproché; CS a-, indicatif de 
Vobjet rapproché. 


Bsq. aurt(h)en “cette année’’, qui se rencontre dans tout le domaine basque, 
est un inessif, 4 forme ancienne, de urt(h)e ‘année’, précédé d’une particule a- 
“méme”’, que l’on préfixe en biscayen & l’adverbe orain “maintenant” et 4 des 
adverbes tirés des thémes des démonstratifs de lre et de 2e personnes: aorain 
“% Vinstant méme”’, aor “la-méme”’, aona “ici méme (avec mouvement)’’, en 
regard de or “la”, ona “‘ici (avec mouvement)”. Voir Lafon, RIEB, XXIV, 
1933, p. 651-653. On retrouve cette particule dans le démonstratif de lre per- 
sonne (et de l’objet rapproché, (h)aur, dont l’r douce n’appartient pas au théme, 
et qui a en composition avec les pronoms personnels de Ire et 2e pers. le sens de 
“méme’’. On n’ajoute généralement pas cet a- au démonstratif de 3e pers. (et 
de l’objet éloigné). Toutefois, selon Azkue, on emploie 4 Motrico (guip. sept.) 
aura avec le sens de “‘aquel; celui-la”. Aura est employé avec le sens de “‘celui- 
la méme, celui-la précisément’’ dans un texte folklorique de Mondragon (bisc. 
du Guipuzcoa) recueilli en 1934 par un éléve de Barandiaran et publié par celui-ci 
dans EJ, IV (1950), p. 275. La particule a- semble donc exprimer la proximité 
par rapport 4 celui qui parle: proximité dans l’espace, dans le temps, ou, si 
l’on peut dire, dans l’esprit du sujet parlant. 

L’emploi de la voyelle a pour caractériser l’objet rapproché s’observe dans 
plusieurs langues caucasiques (CNE et CS). En avar, la racine du démonstratif 
de l’objet rapproché est ha-, a-, contre he-, e- pour le démonstratif de l’objet 
éloigné et do- pour le pronom personnel de 3e pers. En tchamalal, a- est la racine 
du démonstratif de l’objet rapproché, contre o- pour l’objet éloigné. On retrouve 
cet élément dans d’autres langues, notamment en khvarchi, en artchi, en lak, 
en djek. On a, p. ex., en lak, les adverbes haginu“‘aujourd’hui” et hasinu “cette 
année’”’, de gint “jour”, sin “année”’. 

En géorgien, ak “ici” s’oppose par sa voyelle 4 ik “la”. Le théme des cas 
obliques du démonstratif de Ire pers. (et de l’objet rapproché) est ama-; celui 
des cas obliques du démonstratif de 3e pers. (et de l’objet éloigné) est ima-. 
Le mingrélien oppose, entre autres formes, aki, taki “ici” & eki, teki “la’’; ado 
‘Sci (avec mouvement)” 4 io, viso “la (avec mouvement)’’. 


12) Bsq. (A)ura: nomin. sg. du démonstratif de 3e pers. (et de l’objet 
éloigné). 

Abkh. uj, qui, d’aprés Marr, provient de *urz, pl. urt, “il, celui-la (se dit de 
Vobjet le plus éloigné)”; cf. ari, pl. art “il, celui-ci’”. 


On sait que les basquisants ne sont pas d’accord sur la forme primitive des 
initiales des démonstratifs. Les uns pensent qu’ils commengaient tous par un 
k ou un g, qui s’est conservé sur quelques points et qui, ailleurs, est devenu h 
ou s’est complétement amui; les autres, que k, g et h sont des éléments adventices 
et que les initiales des trois démonstratifs étaient des voyelles. Bornons-nous 
ici au cas du nominatif singulier du démonstratif de 3e pers.: en biscayen, il 
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n’est autre que la racine méme des autres cas, soit a. Mais partout ailleurs c’est 
un mot différent: kura en roncalais et en salazarais, gura en aezcoan et en “haut- 
navarrais méridional propre”, ura dans les autres parlers basques péninsulaires 
et parfois en labourdin, hura dans les parlers basques-frangais. On ne peut ici 
traiter la question fort complexe de l’initiale primitive de ce pronom. Rappelons 
seulement une remarque de Bonaparte (Remarques sur les trois dialectes basques 
des vallées d’ Aezcoa, de Salazar et de Roncal, p. 21, n. 6) que personne, croyons- 
nous, n’a utilisée, et qui est de nature 4 montrer que |l’occlusive est un élément 
adventice. Elle revient 4 dire que les formes & occlusive initiale ont valeur de 
démonstratif et peuvent étre employées comme pronoms et comme adjectifs, 
mais qu’on emploie les formes sans occlusive initiale avec valeur d’anapho- 
rique ou de pronom personnel de 3e pers. A mon avis, l’occlusive initiale est un 
élément ajouté, 4 valeur démonstrative; h, qu’il provienne de cette occlusive ou 
qu’il résulte d’un autre développement, n’est sans doute pas ancien. Cet élément 
est peut-étre 4 rapprocher de |’élément k de gé. ak ‘ici’’, ik “1a”. 

Plusieurs langues caucasiques connaissent l’usage d’un élément qui s’ajoute 
facultativement aux thémes de démonstratifs. En dargwa, tous les démonstratifs 
se présentent sous deux formes, l’une 4 h initial, l’autre sans h, qui ont exacte- 
ment la méme valeur et s’emploient facultativement: ainsi 73 et his ‘‘celui-ci’’. 
Le mingrélien utilise concurremment tena-, te-, ena-, e- pour désigner l’objet 
rapproché, tina-, ti-, ina-, i- pour désigner l’objet éloigné. Il existe méme des 
formes atena pour le premier et efina pour le second, avec les éléments a- et e- 
que |’on retrouve dans aki, taki “ici”, eki, teki “1a”. 


13) Bsq. -r (douce): élément (sans valeur morphologique saisissable) qui 
s’ajoute 4 la racine de certains pronoms. 

Cauc. -r: article défini (nomin.) en tcherkesse; méme valeur qu’en basque 
dans quelques autres langues caucasiques. 


On trouvera l’essentiel dans Dumézil (133-135). Nous cherchons ci-dessous 4 
préciser les faits basques, et nous avons ajouté quelques formes caucasiques 
(artchi et svane) qui n’avaient pas été signalées. 

L’r douce qui figure 4 la fin du théme de certains pronoms basques est cer- 
tainement un élément ajouté 4 la racine. On le voit d’une facgon frappante dans 
la déclinaison du démonstratif de 3e pers. Les formes casuelles du singulier, 
sauf le nominatif, sont tirées d’un théme (h)ar- (peu importe ici que |’h soit 
ancien ou non), mais celles du pluriel d’un théme (h)a-i-, ot le suffixe -i, qui sert 
& marquer le pluriel, s’ajoute 4 une racine terminée par une voyelle. Il en est 
ainsi dés les plus anciens textes: on lit chez Dechepare hayec (nomin. et act.), 
hayer (dat.), hayen (gén.), etc. Le démonstratif de Ire pers. est au nomin. sg. 
(h)aur, avec une r douce qui cst tombée aujourd’hui dans la plupart des dialectes, 
sinon dans tous. Ses cas obliques sont tirés d’un théme (h)on-, (h)un-. Mais 
Vadverbe signifiant “‘ici’’, soul. hében, ailleurs hemen, emen, repose, comme Schu- 
chardt le pense, sur *(h)au-e-n, forme d’inessif archaique obtenue en ajoutant au 
théme (h)au- le suffixe d’inessif -n (avec insertion d’un e entre la diphtongue et 
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la consonne); on trouve dans un proverbe biscayen du XVIe siécle (le n° LIV 
de Garibay) la forme even (avec v notant sans doute 6 bilabial), qui est trés 
proche de la forme primitive. Le pluriel de (h)aur se forme dans plusieurs parlers 
a partir du théme (h)au-i- : hauiek, hauien, etc. (dissyllabiques, avec 7 consonne). 
Ailleurs, la diphtongue au est devenue 0, d’ow hoiek, hoien. 

L’r douce finale de ber “méme’’, nor “‘qui?”, zer “quoi?” est certainement la 
méme que celle de (h)aur et de (h)ar-; elle s’est soudée 4 la racine, et les suffixes 
casuels s’ajoutent 4 un théme en -r. Des formes comme nok (act. sg.), non “ov?” 
(ancien inessif), nola ‘“comment?”’ (avec suffixe -la), zela ‘“‘comment?” sont diffi- 
ciles & juger: peut-étre ont-elles été tirées de thémes anciens sans r, no- et ze-; 
peut-étre proviennent-elles de nork (qui est couramment employé), *norn, *norla, 
*zerla, \’r ayant trés bien pu disparaitre dans cette position. La variante ze, 
que l’on entend souvent (p. ex. dans ze uste duzu? “‘que pensez-vous?”’), résulte 
sans doute de la chute de -r. 

Bsq. be-, no-, ze- ont des correspondants en caucasique; mais ceux-ci ne pré- 
sentent pas de -r, sauf le nominatif pluriel abkhaz abart “‘ils, ceux-la” (voir plus 
bas, n° 14). 

En tcherkesse, un substantif au nominatif indéfini se présente sous la forme 
du théme nu: se “‘couteau, un couteau, des couteaux” ; lenominatif défini s’obtient 
au moyen du suffixe -r: ser “le couteau’’; ce suffixe peut s’ajouter au suffixe de 
pluriel -ze, d’od -xe-r, qui caractérise le nominatif pluriel défini. Le méme -r 
figure aussi au nominatif des démonstratifs tcherkesses: ma-r, mé-r, a-r; le cas 
oblique s’obtient au moyen d’un autre suffixe (-s en tcherkesse occidental, 
-ba en kabardi). 

Le méme élément -r se retrouve dans le démonstratif abkhaz de |’objet rap- 
proché: sg. ari, pl. art, adv. ars “ici (avec mouvement)”’. 

On rencontre des traces de |’élément -r en tchétchéne, en ingouch et dans une 
langue du Daghestan. En tchétchéne, le nominatif singulier du démonstratif 
de l’objet rapproché est hara; mais le théme de tous les autres cas est hoqu-, 
souvent réduit 4 qu-, le nominatif pluriel est horus, mais le théme des autres cas 
est hag-, souvent réduit 4 g-. En ingouch, on trouve les formes suivantes: nomin. 
sg. jdr, “‘celui-ci’’, théme des autres cas uqu-; nomin. pl. jéraz, théme des autres 
cas ag-. L’élément -r ne figure donc qu’au nominatif. 

En artchi, |’interrogatif signifiant “qui?” est kwiri, au nomin. sg., kwib au 
nomin. pl.; -2b est un des suffixes de pluriel que posséde l’artchi. Les autres cas 
sont tirés d’une racine différente, La-. La racine de kwiri se retrouve en kuri, 
sous la forme kkw-, kku-; elle y fournit les cas obliques; on n’y trouve aucune 
trace de -r. 

Au sud du Caucasc. on ne trouve qu’une trace isolée de |’élément -r: dans |’in- 
terrogatif svane jdr “qui?” (nomin.), erg. jard, mais dat. ja-s, gén. je-Sa en lach- 
khien (nomin. jer), ailleurs 73a. Ce théme d’interrogatif semble ne se rencon- 
trer que dans une seule autre langue caucasique, au Daghestan, en khinaloug 
(trés insuffisament connu): jé “quoi?” Dirr (Einf., 302 et 304) n’en cite que le no- 
minatif. 
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14) Bsq. a-: démonstratif de 3e personne. 
CNO a-, démonstratif de l’objet éloigné ou article défini; CNE (sur quelques 
points) a-, pronom personnel de 3e pers. 


En tcherkesse, od il existe trois thémes de démonstratifs, ma-, mé-, a-, ce 
dernier désigne ce qui est éloigné et ne peut étre vu du sujet parlant. En kabardi, 
ce théme de démonstratif se présente souvent sous la forme ha-. Le méme théme 
a fourni 4 l’oubykh et 4 l’abkhaz leur article défini, qui est préposé au mot sur 
lequel il porte: abkh. d-ga “le bord, la rive” 

Dans un trés petit nombre de langues du Daghestan, le pronom personnel 
de 3e pers. est formé au moyen de a: kuri a-, routoul ha-; peut-étre aussi bou- 
doukh ad. 

On peut s’étonner qu’un méme élément a désigne, suivant les langues, ou, 
dans une méme langue, suivant l’emploi qui en est fait, l’objet rapproché ou 
Vobjet éloigné. Mais ce qui fait la valeur de cet élément, c’est la fagon dont il 
s’oppose a d’autres. De plus, la fagon dont il était construit avec les noms ou sa 
combinaison a d’autres particules ont pu modifier sa signification. En latin, les 
thémes de l’anaphorique ont servi, combinés a des particules, 4 former le démons- 
tratif de lre pers.; d’autre part, le démonstratif de 2e pers. iste a changé de valeur 
4 l’époque impériale, et il est devenu par la suite en espagnol le démonstratif de 
lre pers., este. 


15) Bsq. be- “méme” (ipse ou idem suivant la construction). 
CNO 5b, élément démonstratif; CNE, préfixe de classe. 


Rapprochements indiqués par Dumézil, 140. 

En abkhaz, un élément 6 figure dans certains démonstratifs: abni “‘il, celui- 
1a”, pl. abant, se dit d’un objet plus proche que celui qui est désigné par ani 
“41, celui-la”; ari, pl. art, désigne un objet proche; abri, pl. abart, l’objet le plus 
proche; uj, pl. urt, un objet éloigné; ubri, un objet plus éloigné que ari; ani, 
pl. ant, un objet plus proche que wj. 

Cet élément b est employé comme préfixe de classe dans les langues tchétchénes 
et dans beaucoup de langues du Daghestan. 


16) Bsq. -xe “méme”’. 
CNO 2a, CNE *j- “méme”’. 


Voir Lafon, EJ, III (1949), p. 346. 

Le suffixe basque -ze s’ajoute au démonstratifs, aux adverbes tirés de leurs 
thémes et 4 quelques adverbes de temps: orize “‘celui-ci méme”’, araze “‘vers cet 
endroit méme’’, orduxean ou orduanze “A ce moment méme’’. 

Il a pour correspondant en CNO tcherk. 2a ‘“‘méme”’, en combinaison avec les 
pronoms personnels, on a, p. ex., sezare “moi-méme”, jezare “lui-méme”. Trou- 
betzkoy rapproche cet élément (n° 11) de: avar et andi #- “lui-méme”; kuri 
Zuw (pour la Ire et la 2e pers. du sg. et du pl.) ‘“‘méme”’; pronom réfléchi, artchi 
Ze-, inza-, routoul et tsakhour -aj, et en outre kuri wué (pour la 3e pers. du sg.), 
éeb (pour la 3e du pl.), agoul ud, oudi 7¢, tabas. uc’, enfin tchétch. §-, Sa-. Pour 
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ce dernier, on peut émettre des doutes. Ajoutons qu’i! y a aussi en tabassaran un 
théme de réfléchi caractérisé par é (sg. éa-, pl. ée-b; voir Bouda, Tab., §52) et 
que les cas obliques du pronom dargwa signifiant ‘““méme’”’ sont tirés d’un théme 
éu-. Selon Troubetzkoy (p. 90), la consonne de la particule ou du théme pronomi- 
nal CNE était primitivement une affriquée chuintante sonore (j). 

Ce théme se retrouve peut-étre au sud du Caucase, dans svane jej “lui-méme”’ 
(sur ce pronom, voir Deeters, K.V., §344). Mais on ne peut pas |’affirmer avec 
certitude, car sv. j peut provenir d’un *g du kartvéle commun, et |’élément j 
de jej est peut-étre identique 4 celui du démonstratif efa, eft, dont le J correspond 
& un g du géorgien (ege, igt). 


Ill. INTERROGATIFS 


17) Bsq. no-r “qui?” 
CNE n- plus voyelle, racine d’interrogatifs. 


Voir Uhlenbeck, p. 578; Trombetti, §115; Dumézil, 61 et 141; Lafon, I, p. 535. 

La nacine basque est no-. Elle sert pour les étres animés; mais elle a servi & 
former les adverbes non “oi?” et noiz, noz “‘quand?’’, anciennes formes d’inessif 
et d’instrumental. 

On trouve dans quelques langues du Daghestan des interrogatifs formés au 
moyen de n-. En kuri, les cas obliques de l’interrogatif wuz ‘“qui?’’ sont tirés 
d’une racine n-: p. ex. erg. nt, iness. ne. En tabassaran, le théme na- ‘‘oi? (avec 
ou sans mouvement)” s’emploie avec des suffixes casuels ou en combinaison avec 
le verbe défectif -(z)§ “‘devenir, venir”: nasi dumu? “ou est-il passé?” (dumu 
“i]””); voir Dirr, 272, et Bouda, Tab., §56, p. 53. En tsakhour, les interrogatifs 
sont tirés d’une racine n- plus voyelle, au moyen de divers élargissements: p. ex. 
ndxurna “quel?”, en regard de maxurna “tel”; na’ana “ou? (sans mouvement)”’; 
nagana “ou? (avec mouvement)”. 

D’autre part, plusieurs langues du Daghestan possédent un suffixe interrogatif 
-n, suivi parfois d’une voyelle, qui s’ajoute au verbe (tab. -n, kuri -ni, koub. 
-nu) ou au mot sur lequel porte l’interrogation (tsakh. -nd). 


18) Bsq. ze-r “quoi?” 
Dans tous les groupes caucasiques, racine s- d’interrogatifs. 


Voir Uhlenbeck, 578; Trombetti, §115; Dumézil, p. 61 et 140; Lafon, I, p. 
535. 

Oub. sd, tcherk. sad, kab. sat “‘quoi?’”’; ingouch san-, avar ssun- “quoi?” 
(théme des cas obliques); dargwa si “‘quoi?”, kapoutchi sud “quoi?’’; sukod 
“qui?”; lak ssa- “quoi?” (théme des cas obliques); gé. sad “‘ou?”, sit “d’od?”’, 
d’un théme sa-, avec les suffixes casuels -d et -it; mgr. so “‘ou?”’, dont le o provient 
d’un plus ancien a. 


19) Bsq. -a: particule interrogative. 
Tcherk. et CS -a: particule interrogative. 
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Voir Lafon, I, 533. 

La plupart des parlers basques du Nord-Est possédent une particule interro- 
gative -a, qui s’ajoute d’ordinaire aux formes verbales personnelles, mais peut 
aussi s’ajouter, dans une phrase sans verbe, 4 d’autres mots: tkhusi duka? “‘l’as-tu 
vu?”; nika? ‘“‘moi?’’; eza? “non?’”’. Elle est employée en souletin (et en roncalais), 
en bas-navarrais (y compris le salazarais, mais non l’aezcoan), et, selon Azkue, 
“dans quelques endroits” du Labourd. Azkue signale en outre que, 4 Maruri, 
prés de Munguia (bisc. occid., variété de Guernica), on dit, en interrogeant, 
ondo dagoa?, contre ondo dago “cela va.bien”’. 

Le géorgien posséde une particule interrogative -a, qui s’ajoute au mot sur 
lequel porte la question. Son emploi était fréquent en vieux géorgien et est encore 
vivant dans certains dialectes: var “je suis”, vara? “‘suis-je?” Elle existe également 
en svane et en mingrélien; mais dans cette derniére langue, elle se présente sous 
la forme -o, correspondant phonétique de gé. et sv. -a. La particule -a se retrouve 
en tcherkesse, ot elle peut s’ajouter méme & un mot interrogatif: we adag “tu 
[es] Tcherkesse”, we adaga? “‘[es-]tu Tcherkesse?”, ge-ko-a “est-il venu”, pcer 
sada? “quel [est] ton nom?”’, od -a est ajouté & sad “quoi?” En tsakhour (CNE), 
l’interrogation s’exprime au moyen des particules -ndé ou -d, qui s’ajoutent au 
mot sur lequel porte la question. En oudi, les phrases interrogatives contiennent 
souvent une particule -a, qui peut s’ajouter méme & des pronoms et 4 des ad- 
verbes interrogatifs. En dargwa, la particule interrogative que l’on ajoute aux 
formes verbales est -u~; mais quand il y a dans la phrase un pronom ou un ad- 
verbe interrogatif, on ajoute 4 celui-ci la particule -d. 


IV. NEGATION 
20) Bsq. ez; bisc. (avec certaines formes verbales) ze. 
CC ca, co; peut-étre -ss- dans quelques langues avaro-andies. 


Voir Trombetti, p. 148 (n° 352); Dumézil, 147; Lafon, I, 438-439 et 533. 

La particule négative basque ez repose sans doute sur *efz. Le z du préfixe 
négatif ze- qui s’emploie en biscayen avec un verbe & |’impératif ou au subjonctif 
peut trés bien reposer lui aussi sur *éz: l’affriquée éz perd souvent en basque son 
élément occlusif 4 la finale et presque toujours a l’initiale. La négation est donc 
exprimée en basque par un z, provenant sans doute de *iz, et précédé ou suivi 
de e. Quand elle est employée avec une forme verbale personnelle, elle est parfois 
traitée comme un préfixe. 

La négation est en tchétchéne ca, en ingouch ca, en bats co. Elle se place le 
plus souvent devant les formes verbales, mais parfois aprés. 

Peut-étre y a-t-il lieu de rapprocher de la négation tchétchéne un mornhéme 
négatif caractérisé par ss (s forte) qui existe dans quelques langues avaro-andies: 
andi -ssu, devant voyelle -ss-, suffixe s’ajoutant aux formes verbales (Dirr, 193); 
botlikh -ssi, suffixe verbal marquant la défense (Dirr, 198). A tchétch. c répond 
andi ss dans tchétch. cae, andi sse “un’’. 

Université de Bordeaux 
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THE PHONEMES OF YORUBA 
Davip L. OLMSTED 


0. Yoruba’, of the Kwa sub-family of the Niger-Congo family of languages’, 
is a language of southwest Nigeria spoken by over three million people, by latest 
count’. The purpose of this paper is to present a tentative analysis of the pho- 
nemes of Yoruba, based on a study of [largely] short utterances. Further work 
with longer utterances may well provide a basis for additions and revisions. 

1. Vowels. Yoruba has seven vowel phonemes, /i,e,¢€,8,0,0,u/. /i/ is high front 
unrounded, /u/ high back rounded and /a/ low central unrounded. /e/ and /e/ 
are respectively mid and lower-mid front unrounded and /o/ and /9/ are re- 
spectively mid and lower-mid back rounded. /a/ has a raised allophone [a] when 
nasalized : [3] is /i/. Usually it is considered sufficient to show phonemic distinc- 
tions by minimal pairs. The structure of Yoruba, however, makes it possible to 
indicate the vowel phonemes by means of a minimal Septet: [3 under the vowel 
indicates high level tone]. 

/ti/ ‘to beat, thump’ 
3 

/te/ ‘aloofly, conspicuously’ 
3 


/te/ ‘to be tasteless’ 
3 

/ta/ ‘to roast’ 
3 


/ta/ ‘to educate’ 
3 

/to/ ‘never’ 
3 


/tu/ ‘to loosen’ 
3 


1 The Yoruba here described is that of Nathaniel Adibi, whose home is Ogbomosho, in 
Oyo Province, one of the central provinces of the Yoruba-speaking territory in Nigeria. 
Thanks are due to Melville J. Herskovits, for his constant encouragement and helpful sug- 
gestions, and for the financial assistance necessary to carry on the study, which he made 
available in his capacity as administrator of the Carnegie Corporation grant to North- 
western University for African Studies. I am grateful also to Joseph H. Greenberg, for his 
always stimulating discussions of this paper and other matters relating to African linguis- 
tics, and to Mr. Adibi, for his untiring and uniformly excellent work as informant and 
colleague. 

2 cf. Joseph H. Greenberg, Studies in African Linguistic Classification I, The Niger- 
Congo Family, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 5.2.1. 

3 1931 census, quoted in Introducing the Colonies [His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Lon- 
don, 1949]. 
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2. Nasalization. All vowels occur oral or nasalized. Many morphemes show 
varying phonemic shapes, the only difference being presence or absence of 
nasalization. It is therefore advisable to establish the phonemic status of nasali- 
zation by means of the following minimal pairs [1 indicates low tone, 2 is 
mid tone]: 


1. /iri/ ‘dew’ /iri/ ‘working’ 
| 11 
2. /kpekpe/ ‘lively’ /kpékpe/ ‘small, short’ 
3 3 3 3 
3. /ye/ ‘to befit’ /yé/ ‘that’ 
Z 2 
4. /ega/ ‘palm-bird’ /ega/ ‘dense forest’ 
21 21 
5. /edo/ ‘liver’ /ed5/ ‘grief’ 
21 21 
6. /ido/ ‘canax seed’ /id6/ ‘craving’ 
3 11 
7. /iku/ ‘death’ /ikii/ ‘squirrel’ 
23 23 


2.1 Length. All vowels occur both short and long. Examples showing this 
difference are: /ti/ ‘lock it’, /ti:/ ‘weaving movement [e.g. that of a drunken 
4 4 


man)’, [4 indicates low rising tone contour]. Length is independent of nasaliza- 
tion: /t6/ ‘again’, /t6:/ ‘far, distant’. 
3 6 


3. Consonants. The consonant phonemes of Yoruba are: 


Stops 
Voiceless Voiced Nasals Fricatives Flap r Lateral | 
Labial b m Affricate j 
Apical 8 
Alveolar t d n Laminal § Continuants: Laminal y 
Velar k g Laryngal h Dorsal w 
Labio-Velar kp gb 


/kp/ and /gb/ are produced by the simultaneous release of bilabial and dorso- 
velar closures. Since these segments do not contrast with the sequences /k/ 
plus */p/, and /g/ plus /b/ [see 7.0], they will be represented by the digraphs. 
/r/ and /1/ are alveolar, as is /j/, which is characterized by only slight affrica- 
tion, and is acoustically very like a palatalized voiced alveolar stop [dq]. The 
fricatives are always voiceless, /f/ being labio-dental, /s/ apical and /8/ laminal. 

3.1 We are able to show all consonants but one in exactly the same phonemic 
environment. The exception is /p/, which occurs in my material in initial posi- 
tion only as part of the first person singular verbal prefix‘. Examples of the other 


‘cf. David L. Olmsted, Covert [or Zero] Morphemes and Morphemic Juncture, 7JAL, 
17.3.163. N.B. changes in the system of marking tones: tones 1 through 5 are as before, tones 
6 and 7 are NOW marked 7 and 9 respectively, while the tones marked 6 and 8 in the new 
system had not been met when the above paper was written. For purposes of symmetry and 
logical sequence, it seemed best tc renumber at a time when very little has been published 
using the system presented in the JJ AL paper, rather than perpetuate an unwieldy system 
of labels. 
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consonants: /kpa/ bang, /ta/ to sell, /ka/ to read, /gba/ to take, /ba/ to alight, 
/da/ to iain /ga/ to ie /ma/ a know, /na/ a flog, /fa/ z pull, /sa/ 
to Donel /3a/ to a /ha/ iii /ra/ to buy, hid to be a /ja/ to nae 
/ya/ to give a /wa/ to dig. Examples of the three al phonemes .. environ- 
mm more similar ai is possible using the series above: /mélo/ I am going, 
/polo/ I will go, /ndléje/ feed him. 

52 532 


4.0 /m n 9/ are vowels before a consonant, and consonants before a vowel. A 
vowel is defined as a segment that may have a tone contour different from that 
of the following segment [c.f. 5.0]. A consonant is a segment having a tone 
contour like that of the following segment, or [when it is voiceless], no tone 
contour at all. 

5. Pitch. The phonemes of pitch in Yoruba are nine. The fundamental fre- 
quency [of glottal vibration]® coincident with any segment is its tone-contour. 
Three of the phonemes of pitch have unchanging fundamental frequencies [i.e. 
are ‘level’]. Three are characterized by increasing frequencies [are ‘rising’] and 
three by decreasing frequencies [are ‘falling’]. We have then three level contours, 
and six changing contours.** 

5.1 The level contours are: 

low /ro/ ‘stir’ 
1 


mid /ro/ ‘to hoe’ 
2 

high /ro/ ‘sound’ 
3 


5.2 The contours coincident with long vowels rise and fall the same distance 
as those coincident with short vowels, but with a slower rate of change of fre- 
quency. The changing contours are: 


low-high rising /ro/ ‘stir it’ Rising from low almost to high. 

mid-high rising / inf ‘hoe it’ Rising from mid almost to high. 

mid rising os :/ ‘far away’ Rising from just below mid to just 
6 above mid. 

high-low falling /fa:/ ‘spank’ Falling from high almost to low. 

mid-low falling / e/ ‘able’ Falling from mid almost to low. 


5 Martin Joos, Acoustic Phonetics, Language Monograph No. 23, 1948, paragraph 1.26. 

5a The changing contours might all be analyzed as combinations of pairs of three level 
contours e.g. 4 as 1-3 etc. and a complete analysis along these lines is possible. The objec- 
tion to the procedure is that the changing contours occur with short as well as long vow- 
els. 
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mid falling /fa:/ ‘shave it’ Falling from just above mid to just 
9 below mid. 


5.3 Sequences of tones. The following sequences of tones have been observed 
in two-vowel utterances. No pretense is made of completeness here; further 
work will undoubtedly show combinations not yet present in my material. For 
example, tones 6 and 8, which turn up only once each in roughly one hundred 
pages of text, are not found in my material in any two-vowel utterance. 


First Vowel Second Vowel 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

1 vv Vveev 

2 ¥VVvV vv Vv 
3 vv v Vv 
4 vv v Vv 
5 Vv Vv 

6 

7 

8 

9 Vv Vv 


6.0 One problem of phonemic interpretation which deserves further discus- 
sion is that concerned with the phonemicization of the continuants /w,y/ and 
the high vowels /u,i/. These are respectively very similar, although /y/ has a 
slightly more retracted tongue position than /i/, and is characterized by more 
friction, while the tongue position involved in /w/ is not as high as that for /u/, 
which has less labial friction in addition. Will it be possible, then, to utilize 
Greenberg’s® suggestion that, “Once tone is recognized, the semi-vowels can be 
analyzed as allophones of the corresponding vowels when they are not simultane- 
ous with a tone’’, devised for a somewhat similar situation? 

6.1 In Yoruba the sequences [yi] [iyi] [yii] [yiyi]’ occur, and it is true that they 

6221 99 92 
could be written /ii, iii, iii, iiii/, and no ambiguity would result. However, what 
221 99 92 
is overlooked in this sort of analysis is that [y] is also coincident with a tone. It 
is only as a result of our convention of writing tones in connection with “vowels” 
and not with “consonants’’, that we are likely to ignore the pitch coincident 
with [y]. The middle segments of [iyi] and [yii] are both characterized by falling 
21 99 
pitch, and both are, as far as pitch is concerned, about midway between the 
pitches of the beginnings and the ends of the utterances. They are in contrast, 
but the presence or absence of pitch, or even the direction of change of the 


* The Tonal System of Proto-Bantu, Word 4.3.196. 1948. 

7 For reasons of brevity, /u/ and /w/ are not discussed. However, the difference between 
them is of the same order as that between /i/ and /y/, and points made in the discussion 
of the latter pair are also applicable to the former pair. 
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contour is not the distinctive feature. The distinctive feature is the tongue position 
and the amount of friction. We may under certain circumstances indicate this 
by writing or not writing a notation of pitch. When that happens, however, there 
is no longer a one-to-one correlation between the phonemes of the language and 
the symbols used to represent them, since the notation of pitch no longer indi- 
cates solely phonemes of intonation, but is also made to serve for representing 
the distinction between phonemes that differ by virtue of tongue position and 
the like. 

The above discussion does not apply to /m,n,p/ (c.f. 4.0), which may or may 
not have a tone contour like that of the following segment. When they do have 
a tone contour like that of the following segment, they pattern like any one of 
a number of voiced phonemes in the language and the tone may, by convention, 
be ignored. When the tone contour coincident with these phonemes does differ 
from that of the following segment, the phonetic and phonemic difference is 
clearly one of pitch only, and is adequately represented by a notation thereof. 

7.0 Syllabic Structure. For Yoruba, the syllable may be defined as a sequence 
composed of a vowel either preceded or not preceded by a consonant, i.e., (C)V. 
No sequence of consonants unseparated by vowels occurs in my material, nor 
is it likely, since no utterance ends in a consonant. 


Northwestern University 











ADDENDA TO THE ARTICLE 


“Tue PREPOSITIONS OF LATIN AND GREEK”’ 
By G. Bonfante 


I. According to Walde-Hofmann, Wb., s.u. diuidé (following Prellwitz, Brug- 
mann and Walde-Pokorny), this verb goes back to di-uidé, composed of dis + 
the root *widh- of Vedic vidhyati, vindhdte etc. This root in turn is, or rather was 
originally, composed of the preposition *wi- (Vedic vi-, Avest. vf-) and the zero 
degree of the root *-dhé (di-ui-dé like con-dé, ab + dd). This verbal root *widh- 
is found, as far as I can see, only in Latin and Indo-Aryan (and perhaps in some 
Italic dialects) that constitute lateral areas with respect to Greek. In nominal 
use, *widh- is found also (several words) in Germanic and Celtic, and, if we 
accept the connection of widua, widow, also in Baltic, Slavic and Iranian, thus 
building against Greek (and its close mate, Armenian) a perfect ‘horseshoe 
area”’ (for the connection of Gr. 7i#eos ‘youth’, ‘young bachelor’ with Lat. uidua 
etc. is very doubtful; see e.g. Ernout-Meillet s.u. widua; Latin widuus is built on 
uidua, see E.-M., and appears in no other language). 

The connection of widua with diuidé is accepted also by Walde-Pokorny, and 
with hesitation, also by E.-M. s.u. uidua. 

II. The reciprocal relationship of ob and propter as example of the area sparita 
had been mentioned, before me, by Bartoli, Saggi di linguistica spaziale, p. 58 
with bibl. (to Léfstedt add I!): however, the grammar of Leumann-Hofmann is 
not mentioned. See also Ernout-Meillet s.uu. 0b and prope. 

III. The preposition *pe-, *po-, *p-, with which I dealt on p. 109, appears 
also in Lycian, and precisely in the form p- (p-iyete ‘bestimmte er,’ p-iyaxa ‘ich 
bestimmte,’ p-iyatu ‘soll bestimmen’), cf. H. Pedersen, Lykisch und Hittitisch, 
Copenhagen, 1945, p. 24, who also writes: “Nur als festgewachsenes Priverbium 
kommt hitt. /pe-/, pa-, p- vor. Es hat immer die Bedeutung ‘fort’, ‘weg’, und 
neben einem mit /pe/ komponierten Verb steht in der Regel ein Gegenstiick 
mit /u/ ‘her’: pt-e-da-a-ai ‘er schafft hin’, w-da-a-t ‘er schafft her’; pt-e-hu-te-iz-zi 
‘fiihrt hin’, w-wa-te-iz-zi ‘fiihrt her’; pa-iz-zi ‘geht hin,’ w-tz-zi ‘kommt’. In pt-ja- 
mt ‘ich schicke hin’ liegt ein Kompositum von i-ja-mi ‘ich mache’, das dem gr. 
tm-ue, entspricht und ein ieur. Verbum mit eigentiimlicher Doppelbedeutung 
wiederspiegelt (vgl. Verf. Toch., p. 166). [...] Nur in einem Falle wird pi-e 
vom Verbum getrennt geschrieben, und zwar als Begleiter von far-zi ‘hat’. Die 
getrennte Schreibung und der Umstand, dasz ein Gegenstiick mit vi- fehlt, hatten 
im Anfang der hittitischen Studien die falsche Uebersetzung ‘dabei haben’ 
hervorgerufen, die vielleicht nach dem Gesetze der Inertie noch lange herum- 
spuken wird, obgleich die Belege deutlich zeigen, dass die Bedeutung vielmehr 
‘mitnehmen’, ‘mit sich forttragen’ ist (Verf., Arch. Or., 7, p. 85; Hitt. p. 151). 
Hitt. /pe/ hat also iiberall die Bedeutung ‘fort’, ‘weg’.’’ I have quoted this pas- 
sage at length because it is decisive, I believe, against Sturtevant’s connection 
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with Gothic bi-, Gr. audi etc., and in favor of my etymology (Lat. po- etc.) For 
other equally invalid etymologies see Sturtevant, Hitt. Gr., p. 303, index (pe-, 
pe-hark, pena- etc.), Glossary” s.u. pé; Lohmann, /F., 51, 1933, p. 327. 

Concerning this same *po-, I would like to stress—for I have not done so in 
my previous article, p. 109—that the meaning of Greek mori, Av. paiti, OPers. 
patiy, given by Walde-Pokorny, 2, p. 77 as ‘gegeniiber’, ‘entgegen’, ‘gegen’, is very 
far indeed—I would say: the opposite—of aro, *apo, *po- (‘ab’, ‘weg’ Walde- 
Pok., 1, p. 47). The connection between *poti and po-, even if it exists, is a very 
loose one. This form *potit seems to be a relatively recent innovation of Greek 
and Iranian, probably a deformation of *proti, as proven by the figure of the 
areal distribution of the two types: 














Celtic Germanic Baltic Slavic Tocharian 
prott prots 
(Lett. pret) (W. Russ. 
preci etc.) 
Latin | Greek Iran. Indo-A. 
proti pott and pott and prott 
(pretium) | proti, perti prott 


We have here, in favor of the antiquity of the type *proti, *preti, *perti: 

1) the norm of the “lateral areas’ (Latin + Indo-Aryan); also the “broken 
area.” 

2) the *proti-area has a form very near to the “horseshoe.” 

3) *pott appears only in a practically continuous area (Greek + Iranian). 

4) *pott appears in a strongly innovative area. 

5) the norm of the isolated area (Latin). 

The perfect semantic equivalence of Gr. érod:d6var with Slavic po-dati seems a 
very strong argument in favor of the connection of Slavic and Baltic po with 
Latin po- etc. We have the two possibilities: 

a) either Gr. ro7i is somehow connected with this po, and then it is a recent 
innovation, as proven by the horseshoe area and the innovative area; 

b) or it is unconnected, and then all the languages of the “horseshoe” have 
preserved a form which is lost in Greek. 

In the first case we have the following figure: 








Celtic Germanic Baltic Slavic Tocharian 
po- po- po- po- po- 
Latin Greek Iranian Indo-Aryan 
po- poti po-and poti | 
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In the second case we have: 


Celtic Germanic Baltic Slavic Tocharian 
po- po- po- po- po- 
Latin Greek Hittite Lycian Armenian Iranian Indo-Aryan 
po- po- po- po- po- 








In both cases Latin, which has po-, represents the isolated area. 

In both cases, Greek is on the innovating side. 

IV. Concerning the supposed éayayov of p. 107, n. 6, I would like to add that 
Buck (Class. Phil., 20 1925, p. 139) accepts the restoration of Homolle (Comptes 
rendus des séances de l’ Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres, 1924, pp. 149 ff.) 
who reads [k\eoB8is cae Bilrév ray parapa oradids [rerpoxovra mwevrje ayayov Tit 
dvydc [hvroduvres]. ““This has the merit, besides others, of disposing of the trouble- 
some éayayov’’, writes Buck. 

V. Also Meillet, MSL. 20, 1918, pp. 131 ff. and Buck, Greek Dialects’, 1928, 
p. 311, §59, 1 consider Arcadian woecr: as a case of dissimilation; they do not 
therefore accept either Standerwick’s hypothesis (Arc. Cypr. ro- = Slavic po- 
etc.); cf. p. 110 of my article. 


Princeton University 








REVIEWS 


DaNIEL JoNnES, The Phoneme: Its Nature and Use. Cambridge (England), Heffer, 

1950. Pp. xvi + 267. 25 sh. 

As far back as 1911, at a time when a specific use of the term ‘phoneme’ was 
practically restricted to some Russian linguistic circles, Daniel Jones was in- 
troduced to it by Séerba. Leaving aside the psycho-linguistic speculations 
which at that time centered around the new concept, he managed to present a 
first practical formulation of the phonemic principle which he found implicit 
in the teachings of two of his masters, Henry Sweet and Paul Passy. When, 
later, various phonemic trends developed in Continental Europe and America, 
Jones became acquainted with them, but did not let them basically affect his 
own approach to the subject. The present book, which embodies his latest re- 
search and suggestions in phonemic matters, offers a full and lucid exposition 
of his doctrine, one which is free from dogmatism and intolerance, one char- 
acterized by a pleasing modesty and friendly references to conflicting views, 
but also an unswerving adherence to the author’s fundamental convictions. 

Jones has never found it necessary to distinguish between a phonetic and a 
phonemic technique because there is no room, in his system, for the principle 
of relevance. For him, a concrete sound as a whole belongs, with all its attri- 
butes, to a family of articulatorily and acoustically similar sounds. Jones is per- 
fectly aware of the fact that sounds have a linguistic function, but he does not 
choose to integrate this fact into his theoretical formulations, and above all, he 
is not willing to analyze a concrete sound into a number of different features 
accor ling to the function every one of them assumes in the working of the 
language. There is indeed an important exception to the rule (whose formula- 
tion is ours) that all the attributes of a concrete sound are included into the 
phoneme family: duration, stress, and pitch are set apart to be grouped into 
other types of family called chronemes, tonemes, and the like. But the reason 
for this is not that they may play distinct roles in the economy of the language, 
but that they would seem to be objectively, materially, different from what 
remains of the concrete sound when they have been abstracted. 

For those who are used to conceiving of the phoneme as a distinctive unit and, 
more generally, phonemics as a chapter of functional (and structural) linguistics, 
it is often difficult to discover how the Jonesian grouping of sounds into pho- 
nemes can be theoretically justified. To them, it would seem that a total disre- 
gard of function should lead to the acceptance of F. 8. Wingfield’s definition of 
the phoneme as ‘‘a group of speech-sounds nearly enough alike to be treated as 
a unit for alphabetic purposes.” Yet Jones discards it (26) as not ‘sufficiently 
precise’. It is indeed vague enough to be completely useless. But when Jones 
improves upon it by assigning to different phonemes two sounds, even very 
similar, if they are found to occur in the same phonetic context, his only justi- 
fication for this very sensible move is that thereby differently sounding words 
should be kept apart in the spelling or transcription, or, in other terms that what 
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is linguistically distinct should also be visually distinct. We fail to see how we 
can escape the conclusion that even Jones’ phoneme is first and foremost a 
distinctive unit, and this, maybe, goes a long way toward explaining how the 
results arrived at by Jones in his description of specific languages are so often 
strikingly similar to those achieved by other phonemic methods. When they 
differ, it is as a rule because the other scholars, through a clearer recognition of 
the functional basis of phonemics, have kept clear of a number of artificial 
dilemmas and refused to become the slaves of the tools they themselves had 
created. Any phonemic theory, and Jones’s is no exception, starts with the 
recognition that what is phonetically, i.e. materially identical or at least similar 
may be linguistically different: the [p] of Eng. sing may be the same as that of 
Span. cinco, but the latter is a variant, or in Jones’s word a member, of an n 
phoneme, whereas the former can not be lumped together with the n of sin. 
Those who approach language from a narrowly phonetic standpoint are apt to 
look at such facts as so many curious whims on the part of the respective lan- 
guages. Those, on the contrary, who believe that phonetic observation should 
lead to a better understanding of the nature of language will draw from these 
facts the conclusion that every form of speech has its own way of utilizing 
phonetic resources toward its own aims among which mutual understanding 
looms in the foreground, and that one of the tasks of the linguist is to investi- 
gate this by means of a technique which can not be the one according to which 
sounds are classified exclusively on the basis of their material resemblances. The 
concept of phoneme may thereby be utilized up to the point where it ceases 
satisfactorily to account for the various linguistic comportments. Beyond that 
point, it will have to be supplemented by others. It should never become a 
linguistic strait-jacket. What we really need is not an exhaustive analysis of 
every utterance into phonemes, but a clear understanding of the working of 
languages and language. 

Even on the purely practical planes of language teaching, spelling reform, and 
the reduction of language to writing, the tyranny of the phoneme may also be 
detrimental. The learning of French pronunciation is needlessly complicated by 
an insistance on distinguishing neatly in all positions between an e and an e 
phoneme. Jones himself would, in a reformed spelling of German, keep apart 
the homophonous Rat and Rad, and would probably advocate similar devia- 
tions from strict phoneme writing in the setting up of spelling systems for 
‘native’ languages. But we may even go further and maintain that there are 
languages for which a syllabary would, if all factors were considered, appear to 
be more economical than an alphabet. 

Whatever our theoretical reservations may be, the present volume, a typo- 
graphical master-piece, will stand, not only as a most useful! collection of well- 
observed and clearly presented phonemic situations, but also as the most original 
contribution to linguistic research by one of the leading phoneticians of our 
times. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 
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R.-M. 8S. Herrner, General Phonetics. Madison, The University of Wisconsin 

Press, 1949. Pp. xvii + 253. $7.50. 

The study of speech sounds has, in the course of the last decades, been pursued 
from so many different starting points and with so many new techniques, that 
an exhaustive presentation of general phonetics could only be thought of as a 
publication of encyclopedic format with contributions by many specialists. It 
has therefore become imperative for any single author of a phonetic treatise to 
delimit his task with great accuracy. He must decide whether he wants to make 
it an introductory hand-book for students on the college level, a book of refer- 
ence for fellow linguists, or a full account of the present status of research in any 
particular branch. He has to make up his mind as to whether phonemics shall be 
included or left out, whether his approach shall be both synchronic and dia- 
chronic, or just the former. All this Heffner has either failed to do, or done half- 
heartedly, and the final result is a book which one would hesitate to recommend 
to any of the various sections of the academic public who are in need of phonetic 
information: beginners will bog down in the mass of what is for them, largely 
irrelevant physiological details and may well lose their bearings in a volume 
whose general presentation can not be said to be pedagogically quite adequate; 
advanced linguists will, too often, fail to find there a satisfactory answer to their 
specific queries. 

Pike, in his Phonetics, has shown that it is possible to deal with the production 
of speech sounds irrespective of their linguistic function. Even those scholars 
who take exception to any particular statement of his, or who deny the practical 
validity of his classificatory scheme, should recognize his conclusive demonstra- 
tion that phonetics can no longer be based upon the examination of a handful of 
languages whose selection is determined by the limited experience of the in- 
dividual phonetician. In practical, elementary teaching, with students whose 
background is limited to their mother tongue with smatterings of one or two 
other European languages, it may be pedagogically justified to deal in greater 
detail with some sound features rather than with others. But this is not what we 
should expect from a treatise devoted to general phonetics. Above all, the choice 
of his illustrations should never induce the phonetician to present as universally 
valid certain conclusions derived from the observation of a few languages he 
happens to know best. In his treatment of vocalic sounds, Heffner is obviously 
biased by his first hand knowledge of some Germanic languages when he deals 
with [e] as if it were of necessity the lax counterpart of [e]. No beginner, reading 
the book will escape the conclusion that there exists a universally valid propor- 
tion [i:1 = e:e]. Now, we know this to be the case in a number of languages, 
but we do not find anywhere in the book a demonstration that it is physio- 
logically impossible for a front vowel acoustically intermediate between [e] 
and [a] to be articulated with just the same degree of glottal or lingual tenseness 
as [e] or [i]. In all vowel diagrams, whether they be based upon z-ray observa- 
tions or combinations of formant frequencies, we find that there is room enough 
between [e] and [a] for a distinct vowel to be there, without requiring such specific 
articulatory features as seem necessary to keep [i] and [1] apart. No wonder that, 
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in those languages which distinguish between [i] and [1], the neuromotor ad- 
justment necessary to secure such a distinction, might also be used in the case 
of more open articulation. But, even there, the possibility of the existence of a 
tense [e] should not be denied a priori. 

Heffner, on p. 165, explicitly excludes historical phonetics from his treatment. 
If, by ‘historical phonetics’, he means the phonological evolution of this or that 
particular language, this exclusion will probably meet with the approval of all 
those who appreciate consistency in book-planning. But if he thereby rejects 
all diachronic problems, we have a right to wonder why such an important order 
of research should be banned from the domain of general phonetics. As a matter 
of fact, what Heffner has to say about speech sounds in context frequently in- 
volves evolutionary remarks. Here again we find the author’s linguistic horizon 
to be somewhat limited, and his information too often deficient. 

What follows is unfortunately just a sampling of the inaccuracies of all sorts 
one is likely to come across when reading the book under review. Spelling errors: 
achété (156) for Fr. acheté, chacque (191, twice) for Fr. chaque, riva (192) for 
(Early) Spanish riba. It is difficult to identify ‘Russian cem [semj]’ (155), but if 
the word for ‘seven’ is meant, it can not be said to present a final ‘postcon- 
sonantal [j]’. What is the ‘complex sound. . .written rl’ which is said (145) to be 
common to Chinese, Japanese, Turkish, Tartar (sic), and Caucasian(!)? Polish 
is supposed (136) to have a palatalized r (startlingly described as the ‘affrica- 
tive [t3] from Indo-European [r]’) which, in Czech, ‘has become the spirant [3] 
or [f]’; we should of course get closer to the actual state of affairs if Czech were 
written for Polish and vice-versa. We find (192) a strange account of Celtic 
lenition: ‘with a few exceptions [quite a few indeed], every single stop in Celtic 
became the homorganic open consonant’. But what about Brythonic -d- from 
-t-? It will be news to many to read (166) that ‘pre-aspirated vowels were once 
normal for French in words like humain, hétel, homme’, and (190) that the [f] of 
sure ‘results from the assimilation of [sk]’. How can the [g] of Fr. second result 
from anticipative assimilation (191)? Too cautious a wording may amount to 
complete misrepresentation of actual data as shown by Heffner’s statement that 
[j] ‘is sometimes substituted for mouillé / in French words like fille, wil’. The 
consonant cluster in chaque jour is a stumbling block for German beginners in 
French, but natives manage to preserve the phonemic identity of the two con- 
sonants /k/ and /3/, and Heffner has no right to question (194) a fact which 
had been clearly established. The bulk of errors of the kind just cited would, by 
itself, suffice to make the book unfit for class-room use. 

Yet with all its deficiencies, Heffner’s book is not devoid of merit. It contains 
quite a few passages where he deals clearly and successfully with specific prob- 
lems. What he says for instance (154) about [j] being a full sound, and not just 
a vocalic glide is refreshingly sensible. Whether it be a constrictive consonant 
as in German Jahr or a non-syllabic vowel as in Eng. yarn does not alter the fact 
that it has the normal three phases which characterize any phonic articulation, 
even if, as in the case of initial [p], only the release is acoustically perceptible, 
and the duration of the hold is immaterial. 
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On a larger scale, Heffner’s approach to some general problems is original and 
rewarding. In his ‘Criteria of Analysis’ (61ff) and when dealing with allegro 
forms (202f), he makes an extensive use of what he calls the ‘neural pattern’ of 
a given speech sound. He is tempted to assume that all the variants of one 
phoneme have the same neural pattern which becomes automatically adjusted 
to the particular motor contexts. Whoever has realized that economy is the 
justification of the phonemic articulation of normal speech will agree that this 
is highly probable in most cases, although the proposition is still awaiting demon- 
stration. Unfortunately there does not seem to exist so far any procedure where- 
by these neural patterns could be identified. They can only be surmised by direct 
observation of the play of muscular organisms which they control. But if lin- 
guists had been more willing to investigate this aspect of the phoneme theory, a 
body of interesting information might have been gathered. Puns, rimes, as- 
sonances, and alliterations, which, as pointed out by Trubetzkoy (Archiv f. 
vergl. Phonetik 1.137ff.) exist even among illiterates, clearly indicate some sort 
of subconscious existence of phonemic contrasts. Experimentation, particularly 
if carried out with a large number of subjects and with statistical evaluation of 
data might lead to perfectly reliable results. But experimentation in phonemic 
matters has been looked upon with nearly as much suspicion as introspection, so 
that Heffner has little to offer here except conclusions based upon his own un- 
systematic attempts. The well-nigh exclusive preoccupation of phonemicists 
with achieving fool-proof descriptive techniques has resulted, in most quarters, 
in a regrettable narrowing of the scope of functional and structural linguistics. 
Any problem which can not be solved through a manipulation of linguistic 
excretions is too often considered as non-existent or linguistically irrelevant. 
We must be thankful to Heffner for reminding us that the question of the human 
reality of phonemes is still awaiting more than the partial answer given to it by 
Sapir and Trubetzkoy. When a full answer is given, we shall probably find that 
the ‘neural’ units and the corresponding functional ones are largely coincident. 
Whenever we may, in functional practice, hesitate to answer the question ‘One 
or two phonemes?’ we are likely to find that neural reactions are just as incon- 
clusive. But there may be cases in which speakers have developed different 
neural patterns for two sounds which happen to be still in complementary dis- 
tribution (whether the German example of Heffner is relevant or not is of no 
importance in this connection). Then conditions are realized for the appearance 
of two functional phonemes. But would it be permissible to list two different 
units? If the two resulting sounds were as different as [h] and [p] that is what 
most of us would do. But if they would not differ more than [¢] and [x] should 
we not rather wait until some new word or morpheme would afford the proof 
that the sound A can actually be used in a context which was formerly reserved 
to B? For centuries, English speakers have been using a post-vocalic [p] which 
they have never been induced to pronounce elsewhere. For certain purposes at 
least, it will remain preferable to retain only the distributional criterion. Upon 
the whole, Heffner’s neural pattern is still little more than the old Lautabsicht 
in physiological garb. But, under this, to most phonemicists, less forbidding 
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aspect, it may prove instrumental in weakening the far too wide-spread reluc- 
tance to face all the consequences of the functional and structural approach to 
language. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


A. Ernout—A. MEILLET, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, Histoire 
des mots, 3rd edition, revised and enlarged. Paris, C. Klincksieck, 1951. Pp. 
xxiv + 1385. 

Were this work nothing but a standard book or reference, an indispensable 
tool for every Latinist and Indoeuropeanist, the reviewer could be content to 
point out in what respects the third edition differs from the one presented to the 
learned public twelve years ago. But Ernout-Meillet stands apart. Its true nature 
and profound originality has often been overlooked and should be stressed once 
more. It never was meant to supersede Walde’s Etymologisches Worterbuch to 
which it refers once and for all for the bibliography. It proceeds from another 
conception of etymology, a conception according to which the evidence gathered 
by the observation of the behavior of a word and its cognates in attested lin- 
guistic stages should contribute to the elucidation of its prehistoric comportment. 
Thereby a word ceases to be a mere succession of phonemes which may be lumped 
under a same entry together with any other word of a genetically related lan- 
guage, provided some minimum of semantic similarity can be found and phonetic 
laws permit the formal identification of a core dubbed ‘the root’. Once it has 
been shown that the Latin evolution of a given term can only be understood by 
reference to its linguistic and cultural contexts, it becomes clear that nothing 
really valid can be said about its prehistoric behavior unless we can replace it in 
the frame of a linguistic structure and against what can be surmised of a remote 
social setting. Since Proto-Indo-European is not available for direct observa- 
tion, a theory of that linguistic stage has to be set up which shall account struc- 
turally for all the phonological, morphological, and derivational data that 
linguistic comparison has yielded. Lexical evidence will be integrated into a 
picture of the social conditions and religious beliefs prevailing among the speakers 
of that language. This picture will of necessity be rather sketchy, but it has to 
be coherent. In order to be acceptable, every etymology has to be accounted 
for in the frame of that theory and with due consideration of what is known of 
the life and beliefs of Proto-Indo-European speakers: if, according to the theory, 
*a is restricted to word-initial in traditional IE vocabulary, any etymology 
which presupposes medial *a, except in well-defined semantic fields, has to be 
considered highly improbable; such or such a type of verbal stem has a well- 
established original value, and it can not be assumed that any root will present 
it: the original function of a given suffix cannot always be determined, but a 
derivational element can only be identified in a given word if it can be shown to 
occur elsewhere with the same value. 

Any competent scholar has a right to criticize this or that point of Meillet’s 
theory of Indo-European as we find it in the Introduction, or to take exception 
to the views, expressed in several of his works, concerning the social structure of 
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the Indo-European speaking community. But whoever has understood the lead- 
ing principles that guided the two authors in the elaboration of their dictionary, 
will never be fully satisfied with any etymological work, be it ever so learned 
and painstaking, if it follows the traditional approach according to which, be- 
side a modicum of semantic likelihood, nothing counts but phonetic correspond- 
ences. The traditional one-sided insistence on phonological criteria is probably 
what prevents a number of competent scholars from appreciating Meillet’s 
etymologizing method. They fail to understand how he could be so hard to please 
in cases where phonological identity seems obvious, and, at the same time, in- 
clined to tolerate and even to sponsor some etymologies which would entail 
the acceptance of unexplained deviations from universally admitted sound- 
laws. Meillet, for instance, did not hesitate to mention as possible a kinship of 
lat. tangé with Goth. tékan, an assumption that Sigmund Feist resolutely brushes 
aside. Meillet also operated with a word-initial zero-k alternation in aper-hafer, 
os-costa, odium-hatis, c6ram-éra, 6s which has not met with Sturtevant’s approval 
(Indo-Hittite Laryngeals, 48, n. 43). Yet Meillet was admirably consistent. He 
knew that linguists have to reckon with exceptional deviations which lack of 
information prevents them from accounting for, and, with his wide linguistic 
experience, he was aware of the fact that such deviatious can be found in pho- 
nology as well as in other domains, and do not necessarily invalidate an ety- 
mology for which there is, in other respects, convincing evidence. 

Ernout, who had had to assume full responsibility for the 1939 edition, has 
again carried practically single-handed the burden of the new revision. In the 
second edition, Meillet’s etymologies had been left practically intact. In the 
third, a few Hittite forms have been added, but they are not found to affect the 
theory: under anus, the h of Arm. han is given as ‘hystérogéne’, but nothing is 
said about the h of Hittite hanna’. A few etymologies have been reconsidered, 
but always in keeping with Meillet’s caution; cf. e.g. arz, p. 89, a loan rather 
than the root-noun corresponding to arceé. Ernout’s revision has mainly affected 
his original share: the book embodies now the results of his own research in the 
course of the last decade with whatever new information was to be culled else- 
where. As the author himself points out in his preface, few pages have been left 
untouched. A substantial number of loans from Celtic, Germanic, and above all 
Greek have been added. Words whose assignment to a given family is not 
obvious have been entered separately for reference. The number of cross refer- 
ences has been increased. Some forms have been corrected to agree with new 
discoveries or interpretations. Under L, we find now 295 entries instead of 280; 
three of the old ones have been discarded and 18 new ones inserted among which 
there are seven Greek and two Celtic loans. A few macrons are found missing 
as in *teg- for *tég- under tangé, *n for *# under anas (already in 2nd edition); 
‘indo-celtique’ under apis has also escaped the careful revision. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


ManvuEt C. Diaz y Diaz, Antologia del Latin Vulgar, Biblioteca romano-his- 
panica, Editorial Gredos, Madrid, 1950. 269 pp. 
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I was naturally delighted to seea book which follows so closely on Miss Taylor’s 
and my own Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin. The choice of texts and their inter- 
pretation as to subjects and chronological succession are very similar, almost 
identical. Professor C. Diaz Y Diaz is certainly to be congratulated for having 
broken away from the routine attitude towards the vulgar Latin texts which 
has, so far characterized so many linguists and even Romanists and contributed 
so much to switch research, in that capital domain of Romance linguistics into 
wrong channels. 

Very aptly, the Satiricon of Petronius Arbiter heads the list; then follow 
Pompeian inscriptions and the lead tablets of the Tabellae Defixionum, then 
religious texts from the New Testament in the African and Itala versions; the 
Appendix Probi, important passages of the Peregrinatio Etheriae, the rule of 
Saint Benedict, technical texts like the veterinarian hand book best known by 
the name of Mulomedecina Chironis; Gregory of Tours and his successors, 
contemporary lives of Saints, legal formulas and chartae, private documents of 
Spain, extracts of glossaries, passages from the cookbook of that great gourmet 
Apicius and from the medical handbook of Marcellus. 

This variety of texts and their arrangement according to object matter and 
chronology gives a striking picture of vulgar Latin and its growing independence 
from the classical language. The period appears then as a live étape of culture 
and not merely a linguistic degeneracy of Latin. This we felt very strongly 
when we initiated this method twenty years ago. 

I feel however, that professor Diaz y Diaz has been sometime timid in his 
exploitation of the texts as, for instance when he fails to single out examples of 
the new factitive locution so typical of that period; the curious generalization of 
the plural of majesty; various and characteristic changes in the use of the prepo- 
sitions, v.g. extension of the use of ad, acquisition of new meanings by ab,. . . 

These remarks must not be interpreted as objections since a good teacher 
always completes the book he uses. The positive qualities, the usefulness of the 
book, make it an important contribution to studies which are far from having 
reached their goal and which are bound to produce some day great and unex- 
pected results. 


Henri MULLER 


V.S. Soxotova, Fonetika tadzikskogo jazyka (Trudy instituta jazyka i mySlenija 
imeni N. Ja. Marra; Serija iranskaja Materialy i issledovanija po iranskim 
jazykam No. 4) Pp. 168. Moskva, Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk 
SSSR, 1949. 

The book consists of an Introduction (pp. 5-18); a section Vocalism (pp. 19- 
80) with subsections A. Vowel phonemes—qualitative aspect B. Vowel pho- 
nemes—quantitative aspect 1. Stable vowels 2. Unstable vowels 3. Compara- 
tive characteristics of stable and unstable vowels 4. Phonemes ii and i in the 
northern dialects C. Tajik vocalism as a whole; a section Consonantism (pp. 
81-102) with subsections A. Consonant phonemes and their description 1. Pho- 
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nemes presenting peculiarities in usage 2. Phonemes not presenting peculiarities 
in usage B. Basic classes of consonants and their phonetic properties C. Tajik 
consonantism as a whole; a Conclusion (pp. 103, 104); and an Appendix (pp. 
105-162) consisting of a map, statistical tables, palatograms, and kymograms. 

This work is an excellent study of the phonetics and phonemics of the Tajik 
language. Its aims are stated (p. 15) to be (1) the description of the phonemes 
and their qualitative and quantitative modifications in the flow of speech, and 
(2) clarification of the phonological (= phonemic) function of length in the Tajik 
vowel system. The investigation actually covers almost all of the phonology of 
the language, explicitly (p. 104) omitting from detailed consideration only the 
features of “stress, intonation, and phrase rhythm,” which the author sets as 
the objects of further study. 

The chief value of the book for general linguistics lies in the fact that it pro- 
vides the all too rare example of a sizeable body of phonetic data organized in 
terms of a carefully worked out phonemic frame. The author starts with a very 
brief discussion of phoneme theory in the Introduction and then proceeds to 
discuss the phonemic system of Tajik part by part, presenting the tables of 
measurements, palatograms, stomatograms, kymograms, and lip photographs 
in their appropriate places thruout the volume. Phonetic transcriptions are 
enclosed in quotation marks, phonemic transcriptions are in italics. 

The phonemic theory of the author is apparently based on that of her teacher, 
Séerba, with some modifications. Two interesting passages in this connection 
are the succinct statement (pp. 15, 16) on the validity of analyzing small samples 
(e.g. the speech of a single informant) in order to arrive at the phonemic system 
of a whole language and the discussion (p. 17) of the validity of using the pho- 
neme in isolation as a basis for phonetic study. The author’s conclusion in the 
latter problem is as follows (paraphrased): If there are “obligatory” positional 
variants of the phoneme, phonetic analysis of the isolated form is of limited 
value, giving information about only one variant; but if there are “facultative” 
variants, conditioned chiefly by factors like speed of utterance or attempts 
toward clarity on the part of the speaker, then phonetic analysis of the phoneme 
in isolation or distinct speech (‘‘full style’’) will be the natural starting point for 
investigation. 

An outstanding feature of the book is the successful presentation of material 
from various dialects. The author lists the informants used and the documentary 
sources used for comparative material, and she usually indicates in each presenta- 
tion of concrete data (photographs, statistics, etc.) the informant from whom the 
material was obtained. Thruout the book the reader is never in doubt as to 
whether a given phenomenon is found in one particular dialect area or another 
or is true for all the points investigated in the Tajik-speaking area. The final 
summaries of dialect differences given in the Conclusion and Appendix 1 are 
very clear and precise. 

The vowel system of Tajik described in this study is of sufficient general in- 
terest to merit a summary here. In the Northern dialects (Kanibadam and 
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Penjikent) the vowel system is: 


as 
gs 
ce! 


© o 


oO 


The short:long contrast in the high vowels has been preserved, altho only in 
pre-tonic, open syllables', and the 0 vowel is a stable phoneme in full contrast 
with the other vowels. In the Varzobi dialects the short and long high vowels 
have fallen together so that there is a simple six-vowel system, and the i vowel 
is unstable, i.e. it occurs regularly in certain words, alternates freely with u in 
other words, and has been completely replaced by u in the remaining instances 
of its expected occurrence. In the Viloyati dialect the i has merged completely 
with the u giving a five-vowel system: 


Varzobi Viloyati 
iu i u 
e u e o 
a o a 


It is worth noting that the Varzobi vowel system is completely parallel phono- 
logically with the vowel system of the Standard Modern Persian of Tehran,? 
but that corresponding vowel phonemes of the two systems are not always re- 
flexes of the same phoneme in Early Modern Persian.’ 

The consonant structure of Tajik is presented very clearly by giving two 
charts, one (p. 81) listing the total inventory of consonant phonemes classified 
by (articulatory) phonetic criteria and the other (p. 100) listing the same pho- 
nemes classified by criteria structurally relevant for Tajik. The remainder of the 
section on consonants discusses the allophonic variations of individual con- 
sonants and of consonant classes and explains and justifies the classification given 
on the second chart. A number of difficult problems of analysis are handled 
carefully and clearly, such as the complex set of variations connected with ?, 
h, and h (pp. 82-86), the dropping of final voiced stops (pp. 93-95), the phonemic 
status of [b, v, w, u] (pp. 87, 88, 98). 

This study accomplishes the aims of the author. The addition of further ma- 


1 The existence of a greater number of contrasts in open unstressed syllables than in 
stressed syllables, a rare phenomenon in Indo-European languages, is paralleled in many 
Syrian Arabic dialects where there is often only a two-way contrast (a:i or a:9) in stressed 
position and a 3, 4, 5, or 6 way contrast in certain open, unstressed syllables. 

2 Cf. N. Trubetzkoy Principes de phonologie tr. J. Cantineau, Paris 1949 p. 114 Fn. 3. 
The same conclusion is expressed in unpublished works by the American linguists Stanley 
S. Newman and Carleton T. Hodge. 

* The eand & vowels of Tajik are mainly reflexes of the old long ‘‘majhil’’ vowels of Early 
Modern Persian. The e and o vowels of Standard Modern Persian are mainly reflexes of the 
old short i and u of Early Modern Persian. The commonly made statement that Tajik vocal- 
ism is more ‘‘archaic”’ than that of Standard Modern Persian is therefore inaccurate. Tajik 
preserves the old ma'rif:majhil contrast in its i:e and u:f; Standard Modern Persian pre- 
serves the old length contrast initse:i, o:u. Both agree in transferring the old a:4 contrast 
to a qualitative one: Tajik a:o, Standard Modern Persian #:a. 
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terial such as analysis of consonant clusters, samples of connected text, and 
statistical studies of frequency would make the book more useful as a com- 
pendium of information about Tajik phonology. But the study in its present 
form represents a tremendous amount of careful work over at least a three-year 
period and probably offers the best description available of any modern Iranian 
phonology. 

The whole work is straightforward and scientific, devoid of propagandistic 
overtones: the names of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin do not appear in the book and 
Marr appears only on the title page in the name of the Marr Institute. The exist- 
ence of this book demonstrates that, in spite of Marxist controversy and the 
unscientific procedures of much of modern Russian linguistics, at least a certain 
amount of highly competent work is being done in descriptive linguistics in the 
Soviet Union. 


Foreign Service Institute CuHar.LEs A. FERGUSON 
Department of State 


BEerTIL SunpBy, The Dialect and Provenance of the Middle English Poem The Owl 
and the Nightingale. A Linguistic Study. Lund Studies in English, XVIII. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1950. 218 pp. 

The Middle English poem Owl and Nightingale, generally assumed to be a 
southern text of about the year 1200, presents extraordinary problems of pro- 
venience. Most literary scholars have assigned it to Dorset on the evidence of 
the mention of ‘‘Maister Nichole of Guldeforde” (Il. 191f., 1745ff.), who lived 
at Portisham in that county, some six or eight miles SW. of Dorchester. But the 
linguistic evidence for the localization of the poem is by no means unambiguous, 
as is shown by the fact that earlier investigators of Middle English dialects, 
working from various kinds of material, have favored both Dorset (Morsbach, 
Luick, Ekwall, and others) and Surrey (Wyld, Mackenzie) as the place of 
origin. In the present work Dr. Sundby attempts to study more thoroughly than 
has previously been done the dialectal features of both Dorset and Surrey, 
utilizing place names and personal names from both published and unpublished 
documents. 

In the principal part of the book seven phonological criteria are applied: OE 
7, the i-mutation of WGmc @; OE éo of various origin; OE fe (é, x) of various 
origin; OE a/o before nasals; OE z (e), the i-mutation of WGmce a before nasals; 
OE 2, both as 7-mutation of WGmce ai and as the isolative development of 
WGmceé; ' and OE éa of various origin. On some of these points the evidence, as 
between Dorset and Surrey, seems inconclusive; but on other points Sundby 
finds strong resemblances between the language of the poem and “the Surrey 
dialect as spoken in an area where south-eastern characteristics and typically 
south-western features overlapped” (pp. 202-203). Another and shorter section 


1 It may be asked once again why students of the English language cannot agree on the 
use of the terms 2' and #*. Sundby in common with most Continental scholars, uses #! 
for the sound resulting from i-mutation and #? for the other; the reverse terminology is 
usual in Great Britain and the United States. 
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is devoted to word geography. The author deals here with certain “Northern” 
words which appear in the poem (bisne “blind,” knarre “rock, crag,” snépe 
“foolish, stupid,” spale “‘splint(er)’’); with Scandinavian loan words, which are 
more frequent in Owl and Nightingale than Miss Serjeantson (History of Foreign 
Words in English, p. 87) suggests; with words which suggest Dorset (copenere 
“lover,” lugge “pole, rod, long stick,” and tiuken ‘‘to ill-treat’”’); and, finally, with 
words which he considers typical of Surrey (bréche “land broken up for tillage,”’ 
tdbunen “‘to beat severely,” clite “‘clod, lump of earth,” haze (hawe) “hedge, 
fence,” ise “iron” (apparently the poet’s form, since it rimes with wise in |. 
1030, but altered in both manuscripts to ire), and stumpen ‘‘to stumble”). He 
properly attaches less importance to these lexical items than to the phonological 
criteria, because of the always present possibility of the literary borrowing of 
words from other dialects. The same consideration militates against the value 
of morphological criteria, which he does not consider. 

The author’s final conclusion is that ‘the basic dialect used by the O&N poet 
was a variety spoken in western Surrey” (p. 204). This agrees with the con- 
clusion suggested by H. C. Wyld in 1920-1921 (Essays and Studies VI, 139ff.; 
English Studies III, 42ff.) from a comparison of the poem with the language of 
certain Surrey charters. 

But Sundby concludes by reminding us (pp. 204-205) that the linguistic evi- 
dence does not justify the conclusion that the poem was actually written in 
western Surrey, and indeed on that point there are several possibilities. It may 
reasonably be inferred from his name that Nicholas of Guildford, who lived at 
Portisham, was a native of Guildford or the vicinity. If he was the author, as 
some scholars have believed, he must have written the poem in his Dorset home 
though using his native Surrey dialect; if, on the other hand, the poem was the 
work of some friend of Nicholas’ (perhaps the “Johan of Guldeuorde”’ whose 
name is alleged to have once been in the Jesus College manuscript), that person 
may have written it either in the Guildford area or (still using his native dialect) 
in some other part of southern England. 


Columbia University Exuiotr V. K. Dossige 


G. G. Kuiorxe, Herkomst en Groei van het Afrikaans. Leiden: Universitaire Pers, 

1950. xvi + 375 pp. 

Investigation into the origins of the Afrikaans language seems now to have 
reached its final stage—the assumption that the basis of Afrikaans was the 
spoken language of the Netherlands in the seventeenth century, only slightly 
influenced by other languages, and the attempt to determine which of the local 
Netherlands dialects chiefly contributed to it. The older theories—for example, 
that Afrikaans is Netherlands Dutch modified by Hottentot habits of speech or 
by the Malay-Portuguese spoken by East Indian slaves at the Cape, or that it 
is the result of a mixture of Dutch and French or Dutch and German, or that it 
represents a kind of “‘seamen’s Dutch” of the seventeenth century—are no 
longer seriously considered. The “‘Malay-Portuguese” hypothesis of Dr. D. C. 
Hesseling, presented in his book Het Afrikaansch (1899; 2d ed., 1923) and prob- 
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ably the most widely accepted of these older views on the origin of Afrikaans, 
was convincingly refuted by D. B. Bosman (first in his dissertation Afrikaans 
en Maleis-Portuguees, published in 1916, more fully in Oor die Onistaan van 
Afrikaans, which appeared in 1928). Bosman concluded that Afrikaans was “ ’n 
ontwikkeling van Hollands hoofsaaklik onder invloed van die Nederlands van 
vreemdelinge.”’ If this view is accepted, the next stage in the investigation is 
properly the study of the spoken dialects of the Netherlands and their contribu- 
tions to the language. For such a task no one is better fitted than Dr. G. G. 
Kloeke, the editor of the Taalatlas van Noord- en Zuid-Nederland, now in process 
of publication. In the book here under review, Kloeke has combined linguistic 
geography and historical research to trace in detail the origins and earliest state 
of Afrikaans. Until the Taalatlas is completed, however, only a tentative state- 
ment is possible, and Kloeke does not claim more than tentative validity for his 
findings; with this limitation, however, his conclusions are sound and on the 
whole convincing. 

With a regard for the lay reader which is unusual in a specialist, the author 
begins in principio with the demonstration that Afrikaans is a West Germanic 
language uninfluenced by the High German consonant shift and that it must 
have come from the area in which Gmc 7 and @ were diphthongized to 77 [e1] and 
ut [gy, #1]. The “cradle” of Afrikaans having been thus limited to an area which 
includes North and South Holland, most of Utrecht, North Brabant, and the 
greater part of Flemish-speaking Belgium but does not include Zeeland or 
Friesland or the eastern provinces of the Netherlands, he proceeds in Chapter 
II to a further delimitation by presenting a series of thirty-eight dialect maps 
covering the 7j-wi area, all but seven of which are based on maps already issued 
in the Taalatlas. Among the characteristic features of Afrikaans which are 
shown to be of Hollands, or at any rate of West Netherlands, origin are (1) the 
unumlauted long vowels, as in Afr soek “to seek”; (2) the falling together of 
WGme 4 and lengthened WGmc d in the long aa-sound, as in skaap “sheep” 
and water “water’’; (3) the retention of short a in gras; and (4) such lexical items 
as akker “acorn,” merrie “mare,” and ooi “‘ewe.’”’ Other typical Afrikaans forms 
are shown to be in closest agreement with the spoken language of the southern 
part of South Holland; among these are pers “purple,” koez “cow,” laai “drawer,” 
and the diminutive bietjie “little bit.” From thes? and other examples Kloeke 
draws the reasonable conclusion that the South Holland dialect is the source 
whence the greater part of the distinctive characteristics of Afrikaans were 
drawn. For a few Afrikaans words, such as herkou ‘to ruminate,” naaf “hub (of 
a wheel),” trog ‘“‘trough,” and sewe “seven,” which are not characteristic of 
spoken South Hollands, influence of the written language or of the Statenbijbel 
is suggested; for a further group of non-Hollands forms (e.g., reun ‘‘gelding”’ 
and burg “barrow, castrated hog’’) still other possible explanations are pro- 
posed. (A word which might also have been discussed here is Afr trop “herd,” 
which from map III, 1 in the Taalatlas seems to be characteristic of 
West Flanders and the eastern provinces but not of Holland. Later in the book, 
p. 293, trop is mentioned and described as a “leenwoord,” but the author’s 
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precise intention at that point is not clear.) Throughout this part of the book 
the reader is struck by Kloeke’s eagerness to explain away, in one fashion or 
another, everything which is not South Hollands, and he is unable to dismiss 
entirely the suspicion that the author is engaged in special pleading. The state- 
ment (p. 185) that the investigation of the origins of Afrikaans must be strongly 
opportunistic does little to lessen this impression, in spite of the disclaimer of 
prejudgment in the following sentences. And a more graceful acceptance of non- 
Hollands words and forms in Afrikaans would not seriously impair the validity 
of the conclusions drawn as to the predominance of South Hollands elements. 
In a colonial language, forms from various dialects of the mother country are 
surely to be expected; such a variety of dialectal origins may well become ap- 
parent for American English if and when a dialect atlas of the British Isles is 
made available. 

The positive demonstration of South Hollands elements in Afrikaans is fol- 
lowed in Chapter III by a negative demonstration to the effect that none of the 
other dialect areas of the Netherlands—least of all Zeeland, which has often 
been cited in this connection but which lies outside the 7j-ui area—can be con- 
sidered as the “cradle” of Afrikaans. 

But if South Holland contributed more to Afrikaans than any other part of 
the Netherlands—and Kloeke seems to have proved this point sufficiently—this 
fact cannot be due to a preponderance of South Holland settlers in the earliest 
days of the colony, for in Chapter IV it is shown that of 264 white inhabitants 
enumerated in the muster roll of 1664 whose place of origin can be identified, 
only 58 were from Holland (24 from South Holland) as against 89 from else- 
where in the Low Countries and 82 from Germany. From these figures Kloeke 
draws the logical conclusion that the South Hollands features of Afrikaans had 
already been established before that date, and probably before 1662, when Jan 
van Riebeeck, the first governor, left the colony. His further demonstration that 
in 1664 there were only 141 slaves in the colony (including women and children), 
who had come from a great variety of places besides the East Indies, drives 
another (and, it is to be hoped, final) nail into the coffin of the ‘“Malay-Portu- 
guese”’ theory. 

In Chapter V Kloeke gives an analysis of the language used in Van Riebeeck’s 
Dagverhaal, as well as in the journals of Fredrick de Smit, who came to the Cape 
from K6nigsberg, and Pieter van Meerhoff, who seems to have been a Dane. 
From these documents it is clear that by the early 1660’s, long before any ex- 
tensive foreign influence was possible, Afrikaans had already assumed a dis- 
tinctive character. Van Riebeeck, though born in Culemborg, was brought up 
in South Holland, and the Dagverhaal may be taken as representing the language 
of the Hollands élite at the Cape in his time. 

In Chapter VI the author attempts a reconstruction of the early history of 
Afrikaans. Following D. B. Bosman, he distinguishes between ‘‘taalbehouers”’ 
(“language maintainers,’”’ such as Van Riebeeck and the Hollanders of his circle) 
and “taalkinders” (men like De Smit and Van Meerhoff, who learned Afrikaans 
as a second language). He presents the earliest development of Afrikaans as the 
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result of compromise between the usage of the “taalbehouers” and that of the 
“taalkinders”; the retention of the South Hollands tinge in the language is ap- 
parently due to the former group, while to the latter may be ascribed the extreme 
deflexion which is characteristic of the language, as well as the generalization 
of the stressed forms of pronouns (dit, ek, sy, hy, etc., as contrasted with Stand- 
ard Dutch ’t, ’k, ze, enclitic -ze, etc.). Such typical features of Afrikaans having 
once been established, a further compromise was reached between Afrikaans 
and the Standard Dutch which was used in church and school. Kloeke’s synthe- 
sis may not tell the final truth about the early history of the Afrikaans language, 
but it clearly points the way in which further progress is to be made in this field. 

For the convenience of English readers, the author appends (pp. 359-364) a 
short summary in English which covers most of the points treated in the book. 
In concluding this review it is perhaps not irrevelant to call attention to the 
handsome appearance of the volume, for which the publishers as well as the 
author are to be congratulated. 


Columbia University Exuiotr V. K. Dossie 


Hans Uxricu Risen, Viehzucht im Oberwallis: Sachkunde, Terminologie, Sprach- 
geographie (= Beitrdége zur schweizerdeutschen Mundartforschung II), Frauen- 
feld, Huber, 1950, xxix+178pp; maps and illustrations. 

The well-known 20-volume series of Beitrdge zur schweizerdeutschen Grammatik, 
developed by Albert Bachmann as the groundwork for an eventual grammar of 
Schwyzertiitsch and a source of reference for the compilers of the Swiss German 
dictionary (Schweizerisches Idiotikon), was discontinued in 1941, leaving a sub- 
stantial portion of German Switzerland dialectologically undescribed. Rudolf 
Hotzenkécherle, Bachmann’s young successor to the chair of German language 
at the University of Zurich, rather than resuming the older series, initiated the 
present one (with a slightly changed title), intending to do justice to the expand- 
ing interests of contemporary dialectology. The new series of Bettrdge applies to 
a German area the finest methods of combined language and culture study de- 
veloped by Romance dialect geographers (notably Jaberg and Jud, the latter 
himself a Ziircher). They are as much of an advance over older German dialectol- 
ogy as the Swiss German Dialect Atlas, now in preparation, marks progress over 
the Marburg Linguistic Atlas of Germany. 

Riibel’s study, covering one aspect of the most archaic part of German Switzer- 
land, in the lee of the Matterhorn, is an example of the conscientious and versa- 
tile work being performed by the dialectologists of Zurich University under 
Hotzenkécherle’s leadership. 

The purpose of the study has been to describe, as exhaustively as possible, 
that part of the culture of the upper Valais which relates to cattle raising, along 
with all pertinent linguistic designations; to select salient features of the language 
and culture as criteria for subdividing the area and obtaining an organized under- 
standing of its cultural geography; and to point out such trends in its past de- 
velopment as can be detected from synchronic evidence. Consequently sounds 
and grammar—the more systematic domains of the language system, which 
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are highly emancipated from cultural content—have been relegated to a second- 
ary place, while vocabulary occupies the major part of the book. Within the se- 
lected domain of interest the lexical description is thoroughly detailed and docu- 
mented by photographs and hand drawings. Using the questionnaire of the Swiss 
German Dialect Atlas as a starting point, Riibel developed a set of highly special- 
ized questions in the course of his investigation. It is to the credit of this down-to- 
earth dialectological school that it teaches city-raised students to enter so inti- 
mately into the minutiae of rural life by accompanying their informants for 
weeks on end in all their duties in the cowshed and the pigsty. 

The conclusion arrived at by the author is that the German Valais is dialecto- 
logically and culturally divisible into two principal areas, with the tributary 
Visper and Létschen Valleys forming archaic subsections. The lexical evidence 
shows that the principal factor in the differentiation of the area has not been 
the stronger action of a Romance substratum in the western half (as had been 
alleged), but rather the existence of two separate streams of Alemannic immigra- 
tion which must have already been differentiated at the time of their arrival in 
the 9th century a.p. This hypothesis is supported by the clearcut difference in 
cattle races in the two halves of the area, and is partly confirmed by the dialectal 
differences among 13th-century Valaisian emigrants in the Grisons (the so- 
called Walser). Interestingly enough, the bundle of isoglosses which so sharply 
bisects the German Valais turns out to be the southernmost extension of the 
profound cultural divide which has recently been discovered to separate Switzer- 
land into an eastern and western zone. 

One of the most commendable features of the study is the analysis of the 
author’s native vowel system as a possible source of error in the interpretation 
of informants’ sounds. The author has even gone to the trouble of reproducing 
schematized spectra of his vowels. It is all the more disappointing, therefore, 
that this promising line of thought is not really integrated with the main body 
of the study. The reason is the complete lack of phonemic thinking in this book 
and in the dialectological school from which it has grown. Vowel spectra, as 
quantitative statements of acoustic phenomena, are hardly significant unless 
accompanied by data on the range of variation which would show the recorded 
vowels to be statistical norms of behavior. Moreover, while mishearings produced 
by the filter of native sounds are a major hindrance to correct impressionistic 
notation of speech, even faulty initial notations can serve as the basis of a pho- 
nemic questionnaire; having developed such a questionnaire, an investigator can 
ask (and repeat) enough questions to determine the phonemes of the dialect and 
continue his lexical description in phonemic terms. 

The fact that advanced linguistic work in 1950 could be carried on without the 
barest reference to phonemics raises the larger issue of some unresolved contra- 
dictions between the principles of phonemic description and those of dialect 
geography. True, in this rather simplified alignment, the dialectological camp has 
not been too articulate, but the burden of the defense may eventually fall on the 
phonemicists. For example, in a hypothetical area between an [x]-zone and an 
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{e]-zone (in the rendition of a certain word or group of words), the dialectologist 
may discern a phonetic continuum with gradual transitions in the degree of 
opening of the vowel. The phonemicist, who excludes continua on principle, 
would rather inquire whether, at each point in the transition zone, there are, 
in the local language, two mid front phonemes or one; in the resulting analysis 
he may discover an important isogloss at the line where the one-phoneme area 
ends and the two-phoneme area begins. To the dialect geographer that line may 
not be of any particular importance; it would then be up to the phonemicist to 
prove why the drawing of a line at that point is more meaningful or useful in 
understanding the geographic structure of the area than the continuum concep- 
tion of the dialectologist. 

The phonemicist may also be put on the defensive if the dialectologist will 
demonstrate that in a given dialect area with a uniform phonemic pattern, the 
pronunciation of a certain phoneme—defined for the whole area as, say, the front 
vowel of the maximum degree of opening—shows significant geographic differ- 
ences in its pronunciation, clustering, let us say, around [e], [sz], and [a]. Con- 
stancy of pronunciation of a phoneme within a potentially much wider range of 
variation permitted by the neighboring phonemes in the pattern is something 
which structural phonemicists have so far failed to explain, and which dialectol- 
ogists have liked to take for granted. 

Studies such as Riibel’s show how fruitful non-phonemic dialectology can be. 
While the distinction between phonemic and phonetic (sub-phonemic) dialect 
differences was laid down by Trubetzkoy twenty years ago (TCLP IV, pp. 
228-34; reprinted in his Principes de Phonologie, Paris, 1949, pp. 343-50), 
the full consequences of this distinction have not been drawn and its practical 
implications remain in need of elucidation. General linguistics would be well 
served by a discussion in which phonemicists would show what language and 
culture geography stands to gain by the consistent application of phonemic 
concepts to dialectological pursuits. 


Ur1EL WEINREICH 


RicHarpD Krenast, ed., Studien zur deutschen Philologie des Mittelalters. Fest- 
schrift zum 80. Geburtstag von Friedrich Panzer. Heidelberg, Winter, 1950. 
172 pp. 

In this attractive volume thirteen articles are proffered in homage to the dis- 
tinguished Heidelberg Germanicist, Friedrich Panzer, and, although much of 
the subject matter has no immediate bearing on linguistics, it is nevertheless 
appropriate to consider the book in this journal, in view of the important links 
between philology and most branches of linguistics. This is probably most con- 
spicuously illustrated in the present instance by Hugo Kuhn’s contribution, 
Minne oder Reht (pp. 29-37), in which philology, lexicography, theology, 
history, law and literary criticism are all brought to bear upon a problem (small 
in itself, perhaps) with admirable methodological skill. And even those articles 
which are most remote from linguistics, e.g. Wieland Schmidt’s Formsprinzipien 
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deutscher Kunst im Mittelalter (pp. 153-160), exemplify the truism that sound 
scholarship in one field is not completely alien to that in any other where con- 
scientious evaluation of all available evidence precedes the formulation of con- 
clusions. This does not, to be sure, preclude the possiblity of occasional disagree- 
ment with such conclusions. 

In addition to the articles referred to, the Festschrift includes the following 
studies: Karl Helm, Erfundene Gétter? (pp. 1-11), Otto Schumann, Statius und 
Waltharius (pp. 12-19), Hermann Schneider, Amelung (pp. 21-28), Wolfgang 
Stammler, Die Freisinger Bestiensadule und Bischof Otto II (pp. 38-44), Theodor 
Frings, Edelstein und Gold (pp. 45-47), Lutz Mackensen, Zu Walthers Spiess- 
bratenspruch (pp. 48-58), Friedrich Neumann, Wann dichtete Hartmann von 
Aue? (pp. 59-72), Werner Wolf, Der Vogel Phénix und der Gral (pp. 73-95), 
Richard Kienast, Zur Tektonik von Wolframs ‘‘Willehalm” (pp. 96-115), Lud- 
wig Wolff, Wolframs Schionatulander und Sigune (pp. 116-130) and Otto 
H6fler, Ulrichs von Liechtenstein Venusfahrt und Artusfahrt (pp. 130-152). 
The book closes with a listing of the writings of Friedrich Panzer, prepared by 
Peter Wapnewski (pp. 161-172), ample proof of astounding productivity in a 
life of devotion to philological scholarship. 


New York University Rosert A. FowKeEs 
Columbia University 


JOHANNES Husscumip, Praeromanica, Studien zum vorromanischen Wortschatz 
der Romania mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der frankoprovenzalischen und 
provenzalischen Mundarten der Westalpen, Verlag A. Francke AG. Bern, 1949 
(Romanica Helvetica vol. 30), pp. xxiv + 130. 

The present work is the completion of a dissertation presented to the Uni- 
versity of Zurich. It is therefore the first publication of a young and promising 
Swiss linguist, the son of the well-known professor J. U. Hubschmied (the son has 
restored in 1946 the ancient spelling of the name; cfr. p. XII n. 1). In the mean- 
time, another excellent work by young Hubschmid on the same subject has ap- 
peared in Vox Romanica. 

The “pre-Roman” words studied by Hubschmid are: *ulwa (which is taken as 
an example of the maximum expansion of a Gaulish word), *durno-, *talu-, 
*kdrabo-, *yuri-, *nantu-, *rédano-, *duria-, *rino- or *réno- (all of them Gaulish); 
*kalabria, *albéna, *ar(a)wa, *lanka, *kukso-, *¢isampa (sic!), *abayko- (*abiyko-, 
*dbisyo-), *ddgisya (*dagla), all of pre-Gaulish origin. Of the latter, at least 
*dbisyo-, *abanko-, *abinko-, *ddgisya, *lanka, *al(a)wa are in my opinion Illyrian 
or Reto-Illyrian, a fact which Hubschmid only rarely and grudgingly admits. 

It would be out of place to expect very important or very new remarks from 
the work of a debutant. On the whole, the book is exhaustive, careful, well in- 
formed, and proves abundantly that a new linguist is in the making. I shall offer 
here a few remarks, critical or otherwise. 

P. 1: the Celts are asserted to have preceded (by 500 years approximately) the 
Illyrians in Switzerland. This assertion should be better proved in my opinion. 
For the moment, the reverse seems more likely. 
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Pp. 12 ff.: I wonder if *durno-‘fist’ could not be Illyrian (cfr. Alban. dore 
‘hand’). 

Pp. 19 f.: *gelabria ‘Schneehuhn’ (instead of *kalabria) could have been influ- 
enced by Latin geli. 

P. 21: *galauerna (from the same stem as the preceding word) seems to have 
an Illyrian suffix (-rn-). Latin cawerna taberna (!) cisterna lucerna are perhaps 
foreign. The same remark applies to the words on pp. 50 f.; 82; 96 ff. 

P. 30: the “gallischer Lautwandel” r > 1 (in *arawa > *alawa) seems not quite 
certain to me. 

P. 39: the main argument I brought up in BSL., 36, pp. 142 ff. in favor of the 
Illyrian origin of *layka (the dé for *6) is not mentioned by H. The same holds 
true for *brayka p. 90. 

Pp. 45; 52 ff.; 59 ff.; 65 f.; 109 ff.: the suffixes *-ayko-, *-iyko- and *-isyo- in 
*ulwisyo-, *abanko-, *abinko-, *dbisyo-, *ddgisya, *durisya (i?) are Illyrian, not 
Celtic, even if the stem is Celtic (which is not quite certain); rpiyapxicia, cami- 
sia, Taruisium (cf. taruos!) and ceruisia are not really Celtic words, even if they 
were at some time used by Celts, just as football may now be used by Spaniards 
or Germans. Cfr. also p. 97 n. 1 line 1. In the index (p. 130) *-iyko- and *-isya 
are defined as “‘Gallic’’. 

Pp. 69 ff.; 79 ff.; 87 ff.: the types *talwa, *idlwara, *talwéna, *talitium etc. 
could perhaps be connected with Latin fellis. 

P. 82: Talvenna in the Euganean Venetia seems to have the same (pre-Indo- 
European?) suffix -enna of Chiavenna, Ravenna, Arduenna (?). This is said to be 
Etruscan (cf. Rasenna), which I doubt. Cfr. also p. 95 (scaravenna, garbenna, 
scavenna). 

P. 86: *talamasca (which is also a place name near Vercelli) seems Ligurian to 
me, at least in the suffix. 

P. 88: for Talamone in Tuscany see also Dante, 2, 13, 152. The suffix *-mon- 
seems Indo-European (the suffix *-éna perhaps not). 

P. 90: concerning Gallic* Kroudyo- cfr. also croio Dante 1, 30, 102 and Parodi, 
Bull. soc. dant., 3, p. 151. 

P. 91 ff.: could this *kdrabo- *kdravo- etc. have some connection with Illyrian 
*karwo- etc. (Lat. ceruus, ceruix etc.)? 

P. 107: Basque ur ‘water’ could itself be taken over from an Indo-European 
language, cfr. Lat. drina, Vedic vari etc. 

P. 107: how about Nantes, Nant, Nantiat, Nanteuil, Nantua? 

Pp. 109 ff.: to my great surprise, I do not find mentioned here the two famous 
Dora of Piedmont (D. Baltea, D. Riparia) nor the river Duranius of Gaul (now 
Dordogne), cited by Ausonius and Sidonius. 

P. 109: the suffix of Radantia (now Rednitz in Middle Francony) seems Illyr- 
ian, and so the d of Rdd- as compared to Rhédanus. 

I should not omit that in the Preface (p. XI) the author promises to investi- 
gate in another work the relations of the Indo-European languages with ‘‘proto- 
Lappish”—a study which of course we await with great curiosity. 

Researches—good or bad—on pre-Indo-European words in the Indo-European 
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languages have been cultivated up to now almost exclusively by Italian scholars, 
as the author observes (p. XI); it is highly desirable that other nations should 
take part in this important field of investigation. 


Princeton University G. BonFraNTE 


PauL ScHEUERMEIER, Bauernwerk in Italien, der italienischen und rdatoromani- 
schen Schweiz, Eine sprach- und sachkundliche Darstellung landwirtschaftlicher 
Arbeiten und Gerdte, mit 427 Holzschnitten und Zeichnungen von Paul Boesch, 
und 331 Photographien, Eugen Kentsch Verlag, Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1943 
(Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz von K. Jaberg und J. 
Jud), 193 pp. of text, 304 of photographs, 17 of table of contents and index of 
photogr. 

During his long and laborious exploration journeys for the linguistic Atlas of 
Italy and the Grigioni (AIS), Scheuermeier not only came into close contact 
with the life of the peasants and their technique, but also gathered abundant 
material, which he completed with several new journeys in Italy and in the 
Grigioni in the years 1930-5. For Southern Italy prof. G. Rohlfs, who also col- 
lected the material for the southern section of the AJ S., furnished many indica- 
tions and 55 out of the 331 published photographs. Sardinia, which Scheuermeier 
did not explore (this was done by M. L. Wagner), is not included in this volume, 
but it has been studied already by Wagner himself in his wonderful book Das 
lindliche Leben Sardiniens im Spiegel der Sprache, Beiheft IV of the journal 
Worter und Sachen 1921 (translated into Italian by V. Martelli, Cagliari, 1928). 
Corsica is not even mentioned, but Bottiglioni’s new ALEIC (Atlante ling. 
etnogr. it. della Cors.) now fills somehow the gap. 

This work is not only a precious addition to the Atlas and an essential tool for 
the linguist who wants to go beyond mere sounds: it is also a source of invaluable 
information for the geographer, the ethnographer, the student of folklore, the 
historian and the archeologist, as Jaberg and Jud rightly observe in their preface. 
We learn that the toothed sickle is older than the untoothed, and that it goes 
back to the stone age, whereas the scythe comes later from the North and West 
(p. 109); that the plow is used everywhere in Central Italy, even in mountainous 
regions, whereas it is unknown to vast zones in the mountains of Northern Italy, 
doubtless because the former region has been civilized and cultivated for several 
centuries before the latter; we hear the ancient rustic Hesiodic wisdom in the 
Umbrian proverb luna o non luna, potate di marzo, se volete l’'wa!; we find the 
ancient otri (wineskins) still in daily use in Sicily and Southern Italy (pp. 155; 
175 etc.), whereas they are now rare in the more progressive North; we listen to 
the discussion between those who favor and those who object to washing the feet 
before pressing the grapes (p. 156: as lava i pe da galantém, says one of the former) ; 
we see the Sicilian giarre and the Campanian zire (p. 300) almost identical with 
the ancient Roman type. Scheuermeier has saved for us, as far as he could, an 
impressive amount of ancient customs and techniques, essential to the under- 
standing of the life of the Italian peasants, which are now rapidly disappearing 
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under the impact of the new mechanical civilisation, that peeps through already 
on many pages of this work. 

The book is divided into chapters, dealing respectively with cattle, milk, hay, 
cultivation of the fields, wheat, wine, oil. Two extensive indexes, one of the text 
(pp. 301-9), one of the photographs (pp. 310-7), make the use of the book simple 
and pleasant. 

Wagner’s book on Sardinia’s peasant life (see above) started with a wonderful 
passage of Grazia Deledda describing the importance of the family for the Sar- 
dinian life; this one begins with some beautiful verses of D’Annunzio describing 
his Abruzzese peasants migrating every year, thru the immemorial tratturo, 
“like primitive nomads”, and leading hundreds of thousands of sheep towards 
the sea: 

Settembre, andiamo. E tempo di migrare. 
E vanno pel tratturo antico al piano 
quasi per un erbal fiume silente 

sulle vestige degli antichi padri. 

Modern Italian literature, contrary to what has been sometimes said, is very 
near indeed to the life of the Italian people. 


Princeton University G. BonranTE 


BertiL MatmsBera. Etudes sur la phonétique de l’espagnol parlé en Argentine. 

Lund, C. K. Gleerup, 1950. 240 pp. (Etudes Romanes de Lund, X.) 

There has long been a need for a study of the phonetics of the Spanish spoken 
in the various regions of Argentina, and this book is an important contribution 
toward the filling of this gap. The principal basis of Mr. Malmberg’s investiga- 
tion has been the analysis of the pronunciation of a young man of some twenty 
years, born and reared in Buenos Aires and a student under the Facultad de 
Letras, and that of a young lady thirty years old, a professor of English, born 
and reared also in that city, although her family is of English extraction. Another 
Argentinian student was used by the author in Paris to obtain various inscrip- 
tions of experimental phonetics. To the material gathered from these sources 
were added many data collected incidentally in the street, at the theater, and in 
lectures and cafés. However, one feels the lack of an adequate representation 
of the language of the essential sector of society in the forty to sixty year old 
age group. Limitations of time permitted only brief excursions for study of other 
cities. The references to rural speech are based chiefly on costumbrista works, 
regional vocabularies, and philological studies. There is produced a certain dis- 
orientation by the fact that the habla vulgar, without being the direct object of 
the investigation, frequently comes to the fore. It would, perhaps, have been 
better to make a more distinct separation between the description of the organic 
phonetics and the commentary of the phonological material. 

Among the observations of principal interest which the work offers we see that 
the vowels of the Argentinian subjects examined by Mr. Malmberg coincide 
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with those of normal Spanish, apart from a few discrepancies. The a does not 
acquire a velar shading before 0, u, or j, nor in a syllable ending in |. The e is 
not open after multiple rr, nor before 7, nor in a syllable closed by a consonant 
other than r. This same vowel becomes relatively closed not only before the 
palatal consonants but also in a syllable closed by n (prensa, gente). The 0, on 
the other hand, normally is open even in words in which it ordinarily has in 
Castilian a medium quality, as in cosa, todo, poco. The 7 and the u do not show 
open variants and unaccented vowels do not have relaxed variants. 

Among the consonants it is to be noted that s initial in a syllable has a pre- 
dorsoalveolar articulation; that s before a consonant is aspirated and that the 
palatal y, ll has a rehilante mode as habitual pronunciation. The persons studied 
did not assibilate rr, nor did they velarize n before a pause, nor did they articu- 
late j as a simple aspiration, these being traits found in other regions of Argen- 
tina and in other countries. Considerably advanced are the nasalization of the 
vowel in a syllable closed by m or n and the labialization of the e in the diphthong 
ue, tendencies less developed in normal Spanish. Mr. Malmberg observes the 
spirant character of the implosive nasal in cange, enjuto, as I indicated in my 
Manual de pronunciacién espafola §130, where I note that the linguo-velar 
contact of n is not complete before the fricative 7. The labiodental nasal which 
Mr. Malmberg missed in my Manual is described in §89 in that book. 

The author points out that the most salient characteristic in Argentine Span- 
ish is the phonetic fluctuation. Frequently these vacillations are the result of 
orthographic superstition which causes indecision between s and ks as the 
pronunciation of x, or gives a full sound to the p in inepcia and the n in instituto, 
or reinforces the intervocalic d of comprado and the final d of amistad. Again, 
the vacillation may manifest itself in the mentioned instability of the timbre of 
the vowels, a circumstance Mr. Malmberg finds explicable because these modifica- 
tions do not affect the functional value of the respective phonemes. Nevertheless, 
one should take into account that under equal conditions the range of such 
fluctuation is much more reduced in peninsular Spanish. The idiomatic feeling 
distinguishes the social classification of each variant; the placing of each phonetic 
variant in a linguistically elaborate medium depends on its evaluation as a cor- 
rect, an affected, a vulgar, or a dialectal form. The vacillation of sounds operates 
freely where the realization of the word is not regulated by normal standards. 
The real explanation, therefore, is deduced from the observations of the author 
when he insists that in his opinion the norms of correct speech in Argentina are 
more uncertain and variable than in any other country. 

The comparisons reproduced in the chapter relative to the length of the sounds 
are very useful. From the outset the Argentine vowels show noticeably greater 
length than their Spanish counterparts. Lengthening of the accented vowel is 
especially to be found before the rehilante y: mayo, caballo. 

It would have been very instructive if the author had applied his excellent 
comparative method in the matter of intonation, describing, for example, the 
habits of Argentine speech as to the extension of melocid groups, the musical 
pitch in the parts of these groups, the regular amplitude of cadencias and anti- 
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cadencias, the usual form of enumerative intonation, the kind of questions that 
do not end with a raised tone, and the many other points of this nature which 
distinguish one country from another and which a careful analysis can measure. 

Some of the questions indicated may be deduced by interpreting the photo- 
reproductions of the curves registered on pages 221-226. Worthy of all apprecia- 
tion is the effort expended in obtaining these graphs and in the phonetic transcrip- 
tion of the texts at the end of the work. Numerous new data, keen observations, 
and personal points of view expressed with a simple and clear style add to the 
interest of the study that Mr. Malmberg has made. For many reasons this book 
should be considered not only an excellent monograph on Argentine phonetics 
but a work of outstanding merit in the general bibliography of the Spanish 
language. 


Columbia University TomAds NAVARRO 


Jozer Srouc, Ndretie troch slovenskych ostrovov v Mad’arsku. Les dialectes de 
trois iles slovaques en Hongrie. = Slovdci v Mad’arsku, Jan Sveton, ed. Vol. I. 
Slovenské akadémia vied a umenf{, Bratislava, 1949. 541 pp. with 1 map. 
Kés 500. 

Stole’s study of the three Slovak dialect areas in Hungary is additional evidence 
of the vigor of Slovak linguistics in the traditions of Pauliny, Kofinek, and 
L’udovit Nova4k, known abroad from such publications as Linguistica Slovaca 
and Recueil Linguistique de Bratislava. The work is based on a survey conducted 
by the author in connection with the population exchange between Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary in 1946, during which he had an opportunity to visit the 
area under consideration, and obtain access to supplementary data collected by 
other scholars. Despite some serious handicaps—limited time span, subordina- 
tion of linguistic interests to the differently oriented major objective, material 
hardships, ete.—Stole has assembled a wealth of material and given a thorough 
and many-sided analysis. 

The three areas under consideration are (1) the Comitates of Komdrom and 
Veszprém, (2) the Kerepes area southeast of Budapest, (3) Slovak-inhabited 
areas of Northeastern Hungary. Areas (1) and (2) are treated as units, area (3) 
is subdivided into (a) the region of the Biikk Mountains, and (b) the region of 
East-Slovak-Type dialects. For each of areas (1). (2), (8a) and (3b), first an 
extensive synchronic description is given, in which common traits as well as 
local variants are considered. Then follows a detailed comparison of each with 
possible related dialects within the contiguous area of Slovak speech in Slovakia, 
and finally a number of historical conclusions regarding the possible origin of the 
Slovak settlers, based on the linguistic evidence and critically collated with 
available documentary historical sources. These treatments are introduced by a 
perceptive sociological discussion of the relative status and functions of Slovak 
and Hungarian speech in the areas under consideration, as well as a historical 
sketch. 

The descriptive sections follow the distinctive-feature treatment of phonemes, 
by now generally accepted by Czechoslovak linguists. In the morphology, no 
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radical departures from the conventional presentation are found—Stole gives 
type paradigms of the major (and sometimes also minor) declension and conju- 
gation patterns. The discussion is rather exhaustive, bolstered with many ex- 
amples, and the synchronic description is elaborated by relevant references to 
comparative frameworks. Transcriptions are phonemic and consistent through- 
out; symbols used are those customary for the recording of Slovak dialect texts. 
The limited amount of material available precluded a treatment of syntax. 

In the comparative and historical passages, Stole compares the characteristics 
of the dialects to the structural criteria for Slovak dialect areas given by V. 
V4iny in his Ndeti slovenské, Ceskoslovenské vlastivéda 3.219-310 (Prague, 
1934), and shows how Slovak dialects in Hungary present the amalgamation of 
a mixture of home dialects into characteristic structures of their own, with one 
or the other home type, however, usually predominant. Thus, area (1) presents 
a predominantly West Slovak type, area (2) a predominantly Central Slovak 
type, area (3a) a mixed Moravian Slovak and West Slovak type, and area (3b), 
finally, an East Slovak type. One of the most far-reaching results of this phase 
of the analysis, from a methodological standpoint, is the discrepancy between 
dialectological and documentary data. Especially in regard to area (2), the dialect 
picture suggests different places of origin of the Slovak settlers from those 
hitherto accepted on the basis of documentary evidence alone. 

A very short sketch of the Goral dialect of the community of Derek (destroyed 
during the war) follows the discussion of the major areas; it is based on a single 
interview of one hour’s duration with two informants. 

The book concludes with texts, a very extensive index serving as a dictionary 
of the dialects under discussion, the bibliography, and a very excellent map show- 
ing probable migration routes of settlers. 

The importance of this work exceeds the bounds of Slovak dialectology. It is 
an exemplary application of a combined synchronic and diachronic method, 
leading to a brilliant demonstration of the usefulness of linguistic data in socio- 
logical and historical analysis. 


Institute of Languages and Linguistics Pau. L. GaRvIN 
Georgetown University 


MERRILL Y. VAN WaGoNnER Spoken Iraqi Arabic (Originally prepared for publi- 
cation by the United States Armed Forces Institute.) Pp. x + 220 + liii. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1949. 

This book is by far the best elementary textbook available for the English 
speaker who wishes to learn to speak Arabic. Like the other manuals in the Holt 
Spoken Language series, the whole work is based on a modern descriptive analy- 
sis of the language, includes a large body of natural conversational material, and 
is accompanied by a set of records made with a native speaker of the language. 
Like many of the other manuals in the Holt series it suffers from an insufficient 
amount of drill material and from the all too American flavor of the conversations. 
The Pronunciation sections in the book are very good and the examples excellent, 
including many minimal pairs and words easily confused. The transcription is 
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summarized in the back of the book pp. iii-iv and an index to the Pronunciation 
Practices is given p.v. The Analysis sections are uniformly good. The terminol- 
ogy is simple and clear and the examples are abundant and well chosen. The 
remainder of the present review will be devoted chiefly to a discussion of the un- 
derlying linguistic analysis and certain details of fact, only secondary attention 
being paid to pedagogical aspects. 

The vowel phonemes are represented by the letters a, aa, i, ii, 0, 00, u, uu, 
regarding the long vowels as double short ones. This analysis is good, but does 
not go far enough. Actually in Baghdad Arabic there are five vowel phonemes a, 
e, i, 0, u all of which occur short and long (= double) except that short e and o 
are extremely rare. Van Wagoner recognizes the /oo/ generally resulting from 
older /aw/ as phonemically distinct from the /aw/ kept under certain phonologi- 
cal conditions and resulting from new analogical formations and loanwords, but 
he neglects the parallel situation of /ee/ and /ay/ by transcribing the /ay/ of 
Hay(y) ‘alive’ or ?ay ‘which’ and the /ee/ of falee ‘on him’ or beet ‘house’ both 
with ay. Since /ay/ is relatively rare except before vowel or semivowel where 
/ee/ is rare or non-existent, the confusion caused is not fatal, but it is certainly 
unnecessary and, it seems to me, also indefensible from the pedagogical point 
of view because of the complete parallelism with the oo:aw situation. 

There is some confusion in the analysis of final vowels. Iraqi Arabic, like many 
other dialects, has both short and long vowels in final position. Historically the 
short ones are from older long vowels, the feminine ending -ah, or loanwords; 
the long vowels are chiefly from older long vowels plus -h. With the continuation 
of the stress system, the result is that final short vowels are always unstressed, 
and final long vowels are always stressed. In Van Wagoner’s analysis final short 
and long ‘‘a” are shown as a and aa while the other final vowels, whether short 
or long, are written double (ii, 00, uu; ee is spelled ay), and the long ones are 
distinguished from the short by having the stress marked. This not only hides 
the short:long contrast, but needlessly complicates the stress system, since the 
suggested analysis would include the stressed final long vuwels in the “regular 
mechanical pattern’’ (discussed in Note 2 of Unit 2) of stressing the long syllable 
nearest the end of the word. 

The consonant phonemes are each represented by a single character, using 
for the most part traditional symbols. Semitists may be disturbed by ? for the 
glottal stop and 9 for the voiced pharyngal spirant, but pedagogically these 
symbols are much superior to the conventional ’ and ‘ since it is so much easier 
to persuade students that the sounds they represent are full-fledged consonants 
in the language. The author uses dotted letters (d, ], s, +) to represent the velar- 
ized consonants, the same letters being used undotted for the corresponding 
non-velarized consonants. There are, however, several inconsistencies: the d in 
Baghdad Arabic is the velarized counterpart of 5, not d; the h and k are not 
velarized h and k and deserve special symbols (e.g. H, q). The Arabic characters 
used to represent the Colloquial in the third column throughout the book were 
probably determined by the letters available in linotype, but it is a pity that it 
was not possible to use unambiguous symbols for /g/ and /é/, especially since 
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educated Iraqis themselves are perfectly familiar with the Persian characters 
for these sounds. 

The perennially troublesome problems of the automatic “helping vowel” 
of three-consonant clusters and the analysis of final (morphologically) double 
consonants are both handled without fuss by adopting a morphophonemic 
orthography, probably the best solution from a pedagogical point of view. 

Word stress is shown by ’ before the stressed syllable, and is indicated every- 
where in Units 1-6 and only where non-automatic in Units 7-12. There is some 
inconsistency in the accentuation of verb forms with pronoun endings: Note 2 
p. 24 and in many instances throughout the book (e.g. p. 7 ‘si?ala, ‘tis?ala; p. 
40 ‘kisara; p. 76 ‘?as?alak) the regular stress is allowed, while on page 191 the 
stress is said to fall always on the vowel preceding the ending. The problem of 
phrase stress is ignored. All stressed syllables are not of equal loudness and a 
word in a phrase may have reduced stress or no stress at all on the syllable which 
has the loudest stress when the word is said in isolation. It is not too difficult to 
find minimal pairs of phrases contrasting only in the position of different levels 
of stress. For example the sentence (p. 77) ‘bass ij’jayS ‘ya9ruf with primary 
stress on bass and secondary on jayS and ya9 means ‘Only the army knows.’ 
but with primary on ya9 and secondary on bass and jayS means ‘But the army 
knows.’ In order to take care of the facts of stress in Iraqi Arabic—apart from 
the intonation—at least phrase boundaries and two levels of stress must be ind:- 
cated. 

A number of errors of fact appear in the book, most of them attributable to an 
informant’s attempt to Classicize his speech for the purposes of instruction. These 
Classicisms include use or over-use of fii ‘in’ (for Colloquial b-), likay ‘in order to’ 
(for Hatta), Vila ‘to’ (for 1(i)-), 9ala + article (for 9a + article), hal interrogative 
particle (not used in ordinary conversation). There are also errors of detail in 
many individual lexical items. A few examples: Sixxaata not Sixaata ‘match’; 
tSarrafna means ‘we have been honored’ not ‘you honor us’; hadool ‘these’ has 
short a; walaw ‘although’ not walaw; mnil ‘from the’ not minn il except in very 
slow or interrupted speech; ‘“‘three” and “eight” before the noun counted are 
6laé or tla#, éman not éilaa#, imaan; Harub ‘war’ not Harb; etc. Such slips are of 
minor importance and could easily be corrected in a second edition. 

Proper names and foreign loanwords are not completely Arabicized. Whenever 
an English word is incorporated into the Arabic text and is spoken on the record 
with Arabic phonemes, it might be expected that it would be transcribed in its 
exact phonemic shape uninfluenced by English spelling: booy ‘waiter’ has long 
/oo/ not boy; riijint ‘Regent (hotel in Baghdad)’ not Regent; etc. Even Arabic 
proper names are not completely immune to this distortion: Mosul, which is 
Imoosil in Baghdad Arabic is given as ilmosul p. xxv and ilmoosul p. 78. 

There are a few misprints in the book, mostly a matter of dots omitted. Those 
I noticed are: p. 56 1. 20 for daabut read daabut, p. 109 1. 17 for Pida read ?ida, 
p. 130 1. 3 for wihah (in Arabic script), read wahid, p. 150 1.11 for yixallus read 
yixallus. 

This list of errors might sound as though the book is to be condemned. On 
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the contrary, the fact that the number of errors is so small and the errors them- 
selves of such little significance sets this manual apart in the field of Spoken 
Arabic textbooks. Only because the book is based on sound linguistic analysis is 
it possible to criticize it so thoroughly within this frame. Several government 
agencies regularly use this manual as a text for Americans going to Iraq, or al- 
ready stationed there, and have found it of immense value for this purpose. 


Foreign Service Institute CuarLes A. FERGUSON 
Department of State 


Karu Boupa, Baskisch-Kaukasiche Etymologien. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1949. 

55 pp. 

Coming after the same author’s important paper Baskisch und Kaukasich 
(ZfPh. 2.182-202, 336-352) and René Lafon’s numerous contributions to the 
same problems mainly in Eusko-Jakintza, Bouda’s book, with its wealth of com- 
parative material, affords the proof of the existence of some sort of intimate 
relation between Basque on the one hand, the various Caucasian language groups 
on the other hand. Whoever has not, once and for all, posited that lexical cor- 
respondences do not suffice to indicate genetic relationship will probably, after a 
careful reading of Bouda’s book, accept as a fact the existence of a Euskaro- 
Caucasian family of languages. Yet, it is safer to reserve one’s judgment until 
one has taken cognizance of comparative surveys of the morphology such as the 
one presented above by René Lafon. In any case, Bouda’s book is a sure sign 
that comparative research in this field has now emerged from the period of fum- 
bling attempts heralded by Trombetti’s Origini della lingua basca. 

The main objection that could be raised against any effort toward establishing 
a genetic relationship between Basque and the Caucasian languages is that it is 
still a matter of debate whether the latter, even when obviously Indo-European 
and Turkic languages have been set apart, actually form one and the same genetic 
family. All competent scholars would agree that they can be distributed into four 
groups, the North-Western, North-Central, North-Eastern, and Southern ones, 
although some merge North-Central and North-Eastern. Many Caucasian spe- 
cialists accept the lumping together of the three Northern groups. But not a few 
would seem to feel that a genetic grouping of the northern and southern languages 
is at least still premature, since whatever similarities have so far been adduced 
are either lexical, and therefore suspect of resulting from loans, or of such a 
general nature that they hardly suffice to prove derivations from one and the 
same original language’. This however does not mean that Bouda, Lafon, and a 
few others who have preceded them in the Euskaro-Caucasian field are guilty of 
a methodological heresy. The assumption that Basque and the Caucasian lan- 
guages are genetically related does not imply that Proto-Euskarian existed as a 
separate branch at a time when the other speakers of the Euskaro-Caucasian 
type of language used a unitary Proto-Caucasian. It is just as sensible to assume 


1 See, however, the conclusion of Hans Vogt, N7'S 12.242-257, derived from the study 
of class-prefixes in La structure primitive et la parenté du kharthvélien et des langues cauca- 
siques by Ivane DéanaxiSvili. 
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that Basque is the modern representative of one of five or more different dialects 
of Proto-Euskaro-Caucasian, four of which would still be represented north and 
south of the Caucasus. Accordingly, a comparison of Basque as a whole with any 
one of the Caucasian groups as a whole would be perfectly legitimate. Now Indo- 
Europeanists might be tempted to require that the comparison between the five 
existing groups should be postponed until internal comparison within each group 
has yielded a Proto-Euskarian, a Proto-North-Western Caucasian, and so on. 
But reality may well have been far more complex than the one we have assumed 
with our neat distinction between five or more primitive dialects. Besides, it is 
not quite sure that e.g. reconstructed Proto-Euskarian, fraught with all the un- 
certainties that necessarily attend linguistic reconstruction, would afford a 
much better springboard for a final jump than the variety of dialectal Basque 
forms with which linguists are now operating. Finally this reconstructive task 
may be greatly simplified by clues afforded by comparison on a wider scale. Yet, 
at this stage of Euskaro-Caucasian research, it is highly desirable not to lump 
all Caucasian languages together, but to follow Lafon’s procedure in his Concor- 
dances morphologiques entre le basque et les langues caucasiques where he breaks 
down the correspondences according to the Caucasian groups involved. 

To the hundreds of lexical correspondences published before, Bouda adds a 
new total of 218. From the evidence of his former collections of Baskisch-Kauka- 
sisch and that of a first list of 139 new items, he derives a set of phonological 
correspondences which supersedes the one which appeared in the former work. 
We are still pretty far from a complete and detailed picture, but a number of 
features stand out with perfect clarity. In Bouda’s tabulation, Basque is as a rule 
opposed to the Caucasian languages as a whole, a procedure which is obviously 
determined by the desire not to leave too many gaps in the pattern: the Basque 
b : Caucasian p correspondence is only supported by three (pretty doubtful) 
Basque-Southern Caucasian rapprochements. Initial and medial positions are 
not always distinguished, a procedure which the frequency of Basque prothetic 
vowels does not entirely justify; it would have been safer not to adduce the well- 
attested word initial voicing of stops in Basque (Lat. pacem > bake) in the case 
of medial consonants; it is probably dangerous and misleading to lump aspirated 
p and glottalized p’ as voiceless, and oppose them as a whole to b. In Georgian, 
for instance, where b is practically voiceless initially (cf. Hans Vogt, Esquisse 
... NTS 9.11), it is clear that, both acoustically and articulatorily, we have a 
series p‘ - b - p’ with increasing glottal closure, and it would be easier to conceive 
of a merger of p‘ and b or b and p’ than one of p‘ and p’. If the Basque pair 
p(h)-b has really issued from a p‘-b-p’ triad, it would be natural to assume that 
p(h) is the normal reflex of p‘, b that of both b and p’. But of course alternations 
of p(h) and b are not rare in Basque. In the case of sibilants, Lafon has shown 
that the Caucasian phonemes, whether they belong to the hissing or the hushing 
order, correspond to Basque predorsodentals (cf. Fr. s; written in Basque by 
means of z or fz, but normally voiceless) if they belong to the aspirate or voiced 
series, but to Basque apicoalveolars (cf. Sp. s; written in Basque s or ts) if they 
belong to the glottalized series. This means that e.g. ¢‘ and g have been merged 
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and kept apart from é’. This, probably the best documented feature of Euskaro- 
Caucasian phonology, weighs heavily in the scale in favor of kinship. The very 
few exceptions which have been discovered can easily be disposed of, generally 
as due to the context. Out of the 139 lexical correspondences of Bouda’s first list, 
71 among the most convineing illustrate this distribution. Since impressive series 
of correspondences had been presented before this feature was recognized so that 
Bouda and Lafon were not tempted to reject any sibilant equation on that ac- 
count, and since the two scholars, after the discovery, have been bent upon check- 
ing the validity of the rule, we have a double parallelism which positively ex- 
cludes chance similarities and would, by itself, suffice to establish the legitimacy 
of Basque-Caucasian comparison. 

In order to give our readers a chance to form their own opinion as to the valid- 
ity of the whole procedure we shall, in what follows, present a few lexical cor- 
respondences selected exclusively among the ones where Southern Caucasian, 
mainly Georgian, words appear. Our reason for concentrating on Southern Cau- 
casian is not that it offers more numerous correspondences. In this respect it 
would have been more rewarding to utilize the North-Eastern group. But in the 
case of- Southern Caucasian, vocalic equivalences are often more obvious and 
this will simplify the task. It was felt that by comparing Basque with just one 
very coherent group, the correspondences adduced would be the more convincing. 
Some of them are borrowed from Baskisch-Kaukasisch and an article of Lafon’s. 
Basque prothetic 7- (appearing also as e-, and j- before vowel) and a number of 
well-identified infixes, suffixes, and endings have been put between square brack- 
ets. The first word is Basque, the second Georgian unless otherwise specified. 
Although Basque affricated sibilants (e.g. ts) and the constrictives of the same 
order (s) are not always in complementary distribution, they probably should, 
for etymological purposes, be considered the same units. 

B. (t)s :G. & 

Sara ‘grove’ : é’ala id. (B. -r- from -l-; ef. zeru ‘sky’ from Lat. coelum). 

[I]tses ‘quarrel’ : é’e¢’[eba] ‘ausser sich sein’. 

Huts ‘empty’ : pué’[t] id. (G. initial aspirated p corresp. to B. h- or zero; cf. 
Word 6.229). 

[J |os[z] ‘sew’ : k’o¢’ ‘fasten together’ (G. initial glottalized k’ corresp. to B. 
zero; prothetic j-, i.e. consonantal 7-,. in this verbal form, must be more recent 
than in tkorzirin below). 


B. ()s :G. ¢’ 


Seat[arri] ‘poison’ : c’atx[i] ‘pus’ (G. x corresp. to B. h or zero). 

[Z]so{?] ‘shower’ : c’w[im] ‘rain’ (G. w, v, the same phoneme, corresp. to B. 
U, 0). 

[T]tsus[z] ‘ugly’ : c’uc’[kz] ‘stingy, vile’. 


B. (é)s : G. cq’ 


[T]tsa[so] ‘sea’ : c’q’a[li] ‘water’ (B. -so is augmentative). 
[E]tsa[ri] ‘enemy’ : c’q’[en] ‘be injurious’. 
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Aserr(e] ‘irritated’ : c’g’r- ‘be angry’ (G. -r- frequently corresp. to B. -rr-; 
B. a is the normal vocalic prop). 


B. (Oz :G. and Mingrelian é, § 
Azku ‘badger’ : Mingr. [mujéke[7] id. (about the v:u corresp. see above; a is 
the normal vocalic prop). 


[Lepho]zakhi ‘nape (of cow)’ (lepho ‘neck’) : Saki ‘side’ (with aspirated k). 
[I)zardi ‘sweat’ : Sardi ‘urine’. 


B. (t)z:G.c 
[Z]tzul[z] ‘turn, change’ : cul[a] ‘change’. 
U[n]tz ‘ivy’ : k’uc[i] ‘holly’ (about k’:zero see above). 
Hitz ‘word’ : pic{i] ‘oath’ (about p:h, zero see above). 
B. (2 :G. s 
Gez[ur), guz[ur] ‘a lie’ : gves{i] ‘sly’. 
[I]zurr|i] ‘epidemic, poison, dirty’ : svr[a] ‘smear, soil’. 
Uzta ‘harvest’ : sivieli] ‘vintage’. Laz. siv[eli] ‘fall, harvest time’ (v:u with nor- 
mal metathesis). 
B. (Oz :G. dz 
[E]zu[r] (*ezu-ur) ‘bone’ : dzw{alz] id. 
[I)korzi[rin] ‘callosity’ : k’ordzi id. (k protected in B. by prothetic 7-). 
Zara ‘basket’ :G. dzari ‘hamper’ (-a, -i?). 
B. (t)z2 :G.z 


Zaro ‘rod’ : zro ‘stalk’ (with frequent fall of pretonic vowel). 
Zitall) ‘dirty’ : zitx[7] ‘dirt’ (about x:zero see above). 
It is felt that any comment would be superfluous. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 
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Hueu Woopwortn, The Nature and Technique of Understanding; Some Funda- 
mentals of Semantics. Vancouver, Wrigley Printing Company, 1949. Pp. 142. 
This work, despite its title, is of only peripheral interest to linguists interested 

in semantic matters, being chiefly concerned with the psychology of perceptions. 

Insofar as the author concerns himself with meaning his views are obviously un- 

tenable. The meaning relation is investigated with a complete unawareness of 

its social and historic context; the type situation is of a reader seeking to under- 
stand the written word in isolation. The object of the work is therapeutic. The 
author seeks to restore the full ‘freelings’ (a term coined by the author to describe 

a never clearly defined fusion of feeling and perception) lost in the mechanical 

reading of literature. Thus to get the full ‘freeling’ of Ohm’s law one must be able 

to feel what it is like to be an electric current facing resistances, etc.! All in all, 
this is a curious book, of interest chiefly as an illustration of pre-scientific meth- 
odology. 


J. H. GREENBERG 


Y. M. Biese, Some Notes on the Origin of the Indo-European Nominative Singular. 
Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae B 63, 5. Helsinki 1950. Pp. 15. 
The author assumes, after some of his predecessors, that the -s of the nom. 

sg. represents an earlier *so somehow connected with the nom. sg. of the demon- 

strative. It is not quite clear to what extent he departs from his former view that 
bahuvrihis were instrumental in the affixation of that *so. In any case, he believes 
that -so forms were at first definite nominatives. There is no discussion of the 
alternative view that the endings of the nom. and gen. sg. should be traced back 
to one and the same mark (with subjective-genitive and ergative value?). 

Startling is the assertion (p. 14) that the appearance of an s-element in other 

cases of the sg. than the nom. is ‘of a rather sporadic nature.’ 


A. MARTINET 


JosHuA WuatmouaH, The Dialects of Ancient Gaul. Ann Arbor, Michigan Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 1951. 
Now completed V Belgica (pp. 662-843), Germania Inferior (pp. 844-984), 
VII Germania Superior (pp. 985-1153), VIII Agri Decumates with Upper Rhine 
and Danube (pp. 1154-1317) IX Appendices (pp. 1318-1376). 


Karu Boupa, Lakkische Studien, Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1949. Pp. 90. 

This book, by one of the pioneers of Euskaro-Caucasian comparison, deals with 
the most arresting features of the phonemics and morphology of one of the 
Daghestan languages. It is based upon a careful examination of available printed 
literature and some checking with informants. In view of the importance and 
interest of what is presented, it is regrettable that the author should have re- 
frained from offering a complete description of the language: we miss a coherent 
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presentation of the phonemic pattern, and it is just impossible to tell, unless one 
should happen to know the language, how much of morphology and syntax has 
been covered. It would have been advantageous to keep description and compari- 
son more neatly apart. 


A. MARTINET 


Guapys ReicuarpD, Navaho Religion, A Study of Symbolism. 2 vol., Bollingen 

Series 18. New York, 1950. Pp. 180. 

This extremely elaborate and detailed study of Navaho religion, will be of 
interest to the linguist because of its emphasis on the symbolic side of the reli- 
gion which is here viewed as a system somewhat parallel with language. As the 
author states (p. 147) ‘Similarly (sci. to languages), Navaho ritual is composed 
of symbols, each of which may differ in kind as much as phonetics, psychological 
concepts and individual signification.” 

A reading of Miss Reichard’s book will disabuse anyone who believes that the 
symbolism of primitive religion is a simple matter of clear cut invariant associa- 
tions e.g., colors with directions. Order there is, but the manifold associations 
of each symbol bring into play a host of possible choices on specific occasions 
which can only be solved by a delicate balancing of the factors relevant to each 
situation. There is much of interest to the linguist interested in problems of 
symbolism in this fascinating and richly documented study. 


J. H. GREENBERG 


Mavupe Oakes, The Two Crosses of Todos Santos, Bollingen Series 27. New York 

1951. Pp. 274. $5.00. 

A beautiful and captivating book, with excellent photographs, by an able and 
intelligent though untutored and unorthodox anthropologist who spent two 
years with the Mam Indians of Guatemala. Miss Oakes makes no claim to being 
a linguist and linguists will find little to glean from her pages. 


A. MaRTINET 
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The following list includes only such publications devoted wholly or in part to 
the scientific study of language as have reached the Managing Editor in charge 
between November 15, 1950 and November 15, 1951. Publications previously 
reviewed are not listed. 

Acta Linguistica 6 (1950).1-56. Copenhagen, Munksgaard. 

A Korean Grammar, Mémoires de la Société finno-ougrienne 82. By G. J. 
Ramstedt. Pp. iv + 199. Helsinki 1939. 

Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in Europe with Particular Reference 
to Modern Linguistic Doctrines. By R. H. Robins. Pp. vi + 104. London, G. Bell, 
1951. 8s.6d. 

Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, edited by James B. 
Pritchard. Pp. xxi + 525. Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1950. $15.00. 

An Outline of English Structure, Studies in Linguistics: Occasional Papers, 3. 
By George L. Trager & Henry Lee Smith Jr. Pp. 92. Norman, Battenburg Press, 
1951. 

Anthology of Eighteenth Century Russian Literature, Vol. 1, Columbia Slavic 
Studies. By Clarence Manning. Pp. 103. New York, King’s Crown, 1951. 

Bettrage zur altpolnischen Syntax 2, Annales Academiae scientiarum fennicae. 
By Eino Nieminen. Pp. 169. Helsinki 1950. 

Beitrdge zur Namenforschung 2 (1950-1951).1-112. Heidelberg, Winter. 

Bibliographie linguistique des années 1939-1947. Vol. 1 & 2. Pp. xxiv + 1-237, 
xxi + 239-589. | 

Boletim de Filologia 12.1-223. Lisbon, Centro de estudos filolégicos. 

Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo 5 (1949). xii + 581 (= Estudios de Filolo- 
gia, Historia literaria, Homenaje al R. P. Felix Restrepo, Bogota, 1950), 6 
(1950).181-528. Bogota. 

Chrestomathie franco-provencgale, Recueil de textes franco-provengaux antérieurs 
a 1630. By Paul Aebischer. Pp. 150. Berne, A. Francke, 1950. Sw. fr. 8.80. 

Conférences de l'Institut de linguistique de V Université de Paris 10 (1950- 
1951). Pp. 57. Paris, Klincksieck, 1951. 

Czech and Slovak Literature, Slavic Studies, Slavic Bibliography Series, Colum- 
bia University, Department of Slavic Languages. By William E. Harkins and 
Klement Simonéié, with a Bibliography on Lusatian Literature by Clarence A. 
Manning. Pp. vii + 50 New York 1950. 

Das Wunder der Sprache, Probleme, Methode und Ergebnisse der modernen 
Sprachwissenschaft. Pp. 414. Berne, A. Francke, 1950. Sw. fr. 9.80. 

Da Yang- und Yin-Prinzip ausserhalb des Chinesischen. By Gustav Zollinger. 
Pp. 63. Berne, A. Francke, 1949. 

De problematiek van het Bahasa-Indonesia-experiment. By C. C. Berg, Pp. 36. 
Groningen-Djakarta, J. B. Wolters, 1951. 

Dictionnaire des Synonymes de la langue francaise. By René Bailly. Pp. xii + 
626. Paris, Larousse, 1947. 
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Dictionnaire étymologique des noms de famille et prénoms de France. By Albert 
Dauzat. Pp. xxii + 604. Paris, Larousse, 1951. 

Die Grenze der verbalen Pluralendungen im Schweizerdeutschen; Beitriige zur 
schweitzerdeutschen Mundartforschung 4. By Arnold Bangerter. Pp. xvii + 112. 
Frauenfeld, Huber, 1951. 

Die Sprache, Zeitschrift fir Sprachwissenschaft 1.1-261, 2 (1950).1-192. Vienna. 
A. Sexl. 

Die Sprachlandschaft Walensee-Seeztal. Beitrige zur schweitzerdeutschen 
Mundartforschung 3. By Rudolf Triib. Pp. xxxi + 288. Frauenfeld, Huber, 1951. 

Die Taulil und thre Sprache auf Neubritannien. Anthropos 45 (1950). 627-640. 
By Carl Laufer. Posieux (Fribourg). 

Englisches Handwérterbuch, Lief. 8. By M. M. A. Schroer & P. L. Jaeger. Pp. 
545-624. Heidelberg. Winter, 1951. 

Englische Sprachkunde, Ein Uberblick ab 1935. Wissenschaftliche Forschungs- 
berichte, Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe. 10. By Otto Funke. Pp. 163. Berne, 
A. Francke, 1950. 

Esquisse de la langue finnoise. By Aurélien Sauvageot. Pp. 250. Paris, Klinck- 
sieck, 1949. 

Estudios de Fonética y Morfologita Latina. Acta Salmanticensia, Filosofia y 
Letras 2, nim. 3. By Angel Pariente. Pp. 343. Salamanca, 1949. 

Estudios Lingiiisticos, Temas Espafiolas. By Amado Alonso. Pp. 346. Madrid, 
Gredos, 1951. 

Etc., A Review of General Semantics 8 (1950-1951). 1-336. 

Fonologia espafiola. By Emilio Alarcos Llorach. Pp. 160. Madrid, Gredos, 
1950. 

Formas consondnticas da vogal reduzida, Universidade de Sao Paulo, Faculdade 
de Filosofia, Ciéncias a Letras, Bol. No. 113. By Aluizio de Faria Coimbra. 39 
pp. Sao Paulo, 1950. 

Geschichte des ostjakischen Vokalismus. By Wolfgang Steinitz, Pp. viii + 138. 
Berlin, Akademie Verlag, 1950. 

Grammaire comparée des langues slaves, Vol. 1, Phonétique. By André Vaillant. 
Pp. 320. Lyon-Paris, I.A.C., 1950. 

Grammaire descriptive de UV'anglais contemporain. By R. W. Zandvoort. Pp. 
xi + 565. Lyon-Paris, I.A.C., 1949. 

Grammaire russe. By B. O. Unbegaun. Pp. xviii + 351. Lyon-Paris, I.A.C., 
1951. 

Grammatische und etymologische Miszellen zum Spat- und Neugriechischen. 
Reprint from Glotta 31 (1951). 199-235. By Demetrius J. Georgacas. Géttingen, 
Vanderhoeck Ruprecht. 

Grundlegung und Grundprobleme der Syntax. By Moritz Regula. Pp. 202. 
Heidelberg, Winter, 1951. 

Het Klankkarakter van het Venloos. By F. J. P. Peeters, Pp. viii + 174. Nij- 
megen. Dekker van de Vegt. n.d. 

Histoire de la racine Nem- en grec ancien. By E. Laroche. Pp. 275. Paris, 
Klincksieck, 1949. 
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Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache und ihrer Mundarten. By 
Gerhard Rohlfs. Vol. 1, Lautlehre, pp. 548; Vol. 2, Formenlehre und Syntax, 
pp. 586. Berne, A. Francke, 1949. 

Interlingua-English, A Dictionary of the international language prepared by 
the research staff of the Internat. Aux. Lang. Ass. under the direction of Alexan- 
der Gode. Pp. lxiv + 415. New York, Storm, 1951. 

Interlingua Grammar, A Grammar of the International Language. Alexander 
Gode & Hugh Blair. Pp. x + 118. New York, Storm, 1951. 

International Journal of American Linguistics. 17 (1951). 1-271. 

Tzvestija Akademii Nauk SSSR, Otdelenie Literatury i Jazyka 9 (1950).1-508, 
10 (1951).1-104, 209-314. Moskva-Leningrad, 1950. 

Journal asiatique, 139 (1951).1-111. Paris, Geuthner, 1951. 

Journal de la Société des Americanistes Nouvelle Série. Volumes 35, 36, 37, 
39. Paris, Musée de l’Homme, 1943-1950. 

La linguistique romane en Belgique de 1939 a4 1947, Suplemento bibliografico, 
Revista portuguésa de filologia. By L. Warnant. Pp. 38. 

La Longueur des voyelles dans les mots dd Wallon d’Oreye, repr. from Bulletin 
de la Commission royale de toponymie et dialectologie 23 (1949). By L. Warnant. 
Pp. 71-112. Brussels. 

Languages of the U.S.S.R. By W. K. Matthews. Pp. x + 179. New York, 
Cambridge University press, 1951. 

La strutturazione psicologica del linguaggio studiata mediante l’analisi elettro- 
acustica. Pontificiae Academiae Scientiarum Scripta Varia 8. By Agostino 
Gemelli. Pp. 53, Tables xxx, 7 spectrograms. Vatican City, 1950. 

Le cheval dans I’Iliade. By Edouard Delebecque. Pp. 251. Paris, Klincksieck, 
1951. 

Les Grecs de Cargése (Corse), Recherches sur leur langue et sur leur histoire, 
Vol. I, Partie linguistique. By Gerard Blanken. Pp. xix + 322. Leiden, A. W. 
Sijthoff, 1951. Guild. 17.50. 

Leuvense Bijdragen, Tijdschrift voor Moderne Philologie 40 (1950).1-139. Leu- 
vense Bijdragen, Bijblad 40 (1950).1-100. The Hague, M. Nijhoff. 

Lingua Nostra 11 (1950).27-104, 12 (1951).1-88. Florence, Sansoni. 

L’intonation des voyelles toniques dans les mots du Wallon d’Oreye, repr. 
from Bulletin de la Commission royale de toponymie et dialectologie 23 (1949). 
By L. Warnant. Pp. 301-344. Brussels. 

Littérature populaire haitienne. By Michelson P. Hyppolite. Pp. 135. Port-au- 
Prince, 1950. 

Manuel des particules grecques. By Daniel Labéy. Pp. xii + 86. Paris, Klinck- 
sieck, 1950. 

Methods in Structural Linguistics. By Zellig S. Harris. Pp. xv + 384. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. 

Middle English Occupational Terms. Lund Studies in English 19. By Bertil 
Thuresson. Pp. 285. Lund, Gleerup, 1950. 

Modern English Word-Formation and Neo-Latin, A Study of the Origins of 
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English (French, Italian, German) Copulative Compounds. By Anna Granville 
Hatcher. Pp. ix + 226. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. 

Notes on Gurage Grammar, Oriental Notes and Studies Published by The 
Israel Oriental Society 2. By H. J. Polotsky. Pp. 58. Jerusalem, 1951. 

Origenes del Espafiol, Estado lingiitstico de la Peninsula Ibérica hasta el siglo 
XI. 3rd ed. Obras completa de R. Menéndez Pidal 8. By Menéndez Pidal. 
Pp. xv + 592. Madrid, Espasa, 1950. 

Petite grammaire de l’ancien picard. By Charles Théodore Gossen. Pp. 186. 
Paris, Klincksieck, 1951. 

Phonemics of Old Tamil, Deccan College Monograph Series 7. By C. R. San- 
karan. Pp. 71. Poona, 1951. 

Report on the Second Annual Round Table Meeting on Linguistics and Language 
Teaching, Monograph Series on Language and Linguistics 1. Edit. by John De 
Francis. Pp. vii + 91. Washington, D. C. Georgetown University Press, 1951. 

Saggi linguistict dell’Istituto di Glottologia. Studi e Ricerche 5. Bologna, 
Cesare Zuffi, 1950. 

Saggio di Comparazione Lessicale fra il Cunama e le Lingue Bari e Lotuzo. 
Anthropos 45 (1950).618-626. By Sisto Verri. Posieux (Fribourg). 

Satz und Wort. By Anton Marty, ed. by Otto Funk. Pp. 93. Berne, A. Francke, 
1950. Sw. fr. 6.80. 

Scientific Russian. By James W. Perry. Pp. xxix + 816. New York, Inter- 
science Publishers, 1950. 

Semantics, reprint from Encyclopedia of Psychology. By Julian Bonfante. 
Pp. 33. Princeton, The & Press, 1950. 

. Slavia, Casopis pro slovanskou filologii 20 (1950). 1-496. Prague, Slovansky 
stav. 

Slavs in Cyprus, Reprint from Hai Kypriakai Spoudai 14 (1950). By Demetrius 
J. Georgacas. Pp. 39. Leukosia, 1951. 

Slovo a Tvar, 4 (1950). 81-156. Staétne Nakladatelstvo v Bratislave. 

Speech Development of a Bilingual Child, A Linguist’s Record; Vol. 2 Sound- 
Learning in the First Two Years, Vol. 3 Grammar and General Problems in the 
First Two Years, Vol. 4 Diary from Age 2. By Werner F. Leopold. Pp. xii + 295, 
x + 200, ix + 176. Evanston, Northwestern University, 1947 & 1949. 

Structure immanente de la langue francaise, Travaux du Cercle linguistique de 
Copenhague 6. By Knud Togeby. Pp. 282. Copenhague 1951. 

Studia Linguistica, 4 (1950).1-128. Lund-Copenhagen, Gleerup, Munksgaard, 
1950. 

Studia Neophilologica 23 (1950).1-176. Uppsala, Lundequist. 

Studia Orientalia, Helsinki, Societas Orientalis Fennica, 14. 208 pp. 

Studies in Korean Etymologies, Mémoires de la Société finno-ougrienne 95. 
By G. J. Ramstedt. Pp. 292. Helsinki, 1949. 

Study in Vietnamese (Annamese) Grammar, Univ. of California Publications 
in Linguistics 8. By H. B. Emeneau. Pp. x + 1-236. University of California 
Press, Berkeley & Los Angeles, 1951. 

Studies on the Local Sense of the Prepositions in, at, on, and to in Modern Eng- 
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lish, Lund Studies in English 20. By Karl Gunnar Lindquist. Pp. 428. Lund, 
Gleerup, 1950. 

Syntaze latine. By Alfred Ernout & Francois Thomas. Pp. xvi + 416. Paris, 
Klincksieck, 1951. 

Talen en Dialect van Zuid-West Nieuw-Guinea. Deel I. Anthropos 45 (1950). 
545-574. By P. Drabbe. Posieux (Fribourg). 

The Common Slavic Element in Russian Culture, Slavic Studies, Slavic Philol- 
ogy Series, Columbia University Department of Slavic Languages. By Nikolai 
Trubetzkoy, edited by Leon Stilman. Pp. vii + 39, New York, 1950. 

The Fundamentals of Speaking. By Wilbur E. Gilman, Bower Aly, & Loren D. 
Reid. Pp. x + 608. New York, Macmillan, 1951. 

The Germanic Review 24 (1949).243-318, 25 (1950).1-230, 26 (1951).1-248. 
Columbia University Press. 

The Hispanic Suffix -(i)ego, A Morphological and Lexical Study Based on 
Historical and Dialectal Sources. Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Linguistics 4 (No. 3). 
111-213. By Yakov Malkiel. Berkeley & Los Angeles, 1951. 

The History of Inflectional n in English Verbs before 1500, Univ. of Calif. Publ. 
in English 7 (No. 4). 157-328, 1 map. By David W. Reed. Berkeley & Los Angeles, 
1950. 

The Karakalpak Language. Anthropos 46 (1951).487-610. By Stefan Wurm. 
Posieux (Fribourg). 
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